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I* ZMTRODDCTION 



The inspiration for this project grew directly from a group 
of eight faculty at Irvine Valley College* There were three 
reasons for our interest in the evaluation of faculty* Firs^, we 
were not satisfied with our current faculty evaluation process; a 
process which is unsystematic, narrow, and relies on instruments 
having no psychometric footing. Second, when Irvine Valley 
College first opened there was, among our faculty, a good deal of 
sharing of concerns and ideas about teaching* As the college 
grew, the level of collaboration, especially across the 
disciplines, diminished* The faculty involved in this work saw 
faculty evaluation as an avenue to greater faculty sharing and 
excitement about teaching* Third, AB1725 was on the horizon* We 
were intrigued by the opportunity to design a faculty evaluation 
system having functional validity, considered by faculty to be 
fair and useful* 

In the spring semester of 1988, three faculty members 
designed a "Voluntary Peer Observation Process," a classroom 
observation form, and a student feedback form* These same three 
faculty recruited eleven instructors to voluntarily participate 
in the project* During that project we discovered many things* 
Our instriiments needed refining* Arranging peer visitations is a 
cumbersome task* Clerical support is essential to maintain the 
paperwork and keep things moving. We knew that if the project 
was to continue, we would need some help* At that point I 
decided to apply for a Fund for Instructional Improvement (FII) 
Grant * 

Although community college faculty play many important 
roles, delivery of instruction is the key role* We felt that 
instructional delivery and course management probably should 
carry the most weight in an evaluation process* The project did 
not attempt to evaluate other important instructor roles (e.g*, 
contribution to faculty service, contribution to community 
service, activities in professional organizations, and so on) • 
It should be noted, then, that the focus of the project was the 
evaluation and d#veiopjDent of instructional delivery and, to a 
limited extent, course management. 

The procedure section. Part ZZ of this report, describes the 
process and instruments used in the Fall, 1989 and Spring, 1990 
pilot tests* Also presented in Part ZZ are details concerning 
the "experimeatal" procedures we tried* Part ZZZ presents the 
results of the Fall and Spring pilot tests* 

The experience gained from this project suggested several 
guidelines for those involved in developing a faculty evaluation 
system* Part ZV presents these suggested guidelines. Part V 
provides a list of very useful resources. Finally, Part YZ, 
**Project Docximents,** has reproductions of all the documents used 
during our pilot testing* 
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II. PROCEDURE 



During the grant period (July 30, 1989 to June 30, 1990) we 
conducted two pilot tests of experimental faculty evaluation 
■ethods. We conducted the first pilot test fiuring the Fall 
■•MStttr of 1989. We ran a second, acre ambitious pilot during 
the Spring of 1990. Both pilots incorporated evaluation 
procedures and instruments which were suggested by our library of 
faculty evaluation literature, and our collection of evaluation 
documents from other community college districts. During the 
Spring pilot we examined two innovative methods of gathering 
student feedback, two classroom observation forms, and a self- 
evaluation form. 

K, The Fall Pilot. Early in the semester, a memo was 
distributed to recruit participants from the fulltime faculty 
(document A, page 40) . Interested faculty were instructed to 
complete an application (document B, page 43) . We offered 
Instructors $320 stipends for their participation in the pilot 
test. Eight instructors responded to the memo. 

on October 30th, all eight volunteers attended an 
orientation meeting. During the orientation we discussed the 
purpose of the project, the student feedback and peer observation 
instruments, and how we might best carry out the peer 
observations . 

After somct discussion, it was decided to avoid, if possible, 
having any two instructors visit one another's classrooms. We 
wished to avoid having the peer visitation become a "mutual 
admiration society," instead of providing an objective view of 
each instructor's teaching. We felt that disaggregating the 
evaluators and "evaluatees" would more closely simulate peer 
observation processes in place at other colleges. We agreed to 
follow a triad approach, each instructor would visit the classes 
of two colleagues and would, in turn, be observed teaching by 
another two colleagues. 

To begin the pilot test, a packet was sent to each 
instructor. The packet contained a cover letter (document C, 
page 45) , an observation form (document D, page 50) , a set of 
student rating forms (document E, page 54) , an overview of the 
project sequence, and an evaluation summary form (document F, 
page 58) for completion at the "evaluation conference." 

Each "evaluation" proceeded as follows: 

1. Peer one observed instructor X for sixty minutes. 

2. After sixty minutes of observation, peer one excused the 
instructor from the classroom. Peer one distributed the 
student rating forms. Students completed the forms. 

3. Peer tKfi visited a different claas taught by instructor 
X. Peel observed instructor X for sixty minutes. 
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4. After sixty minutes of observation, peer ts£fi excused the 
instructor from the classroom. Peer tvo distributed the 
student rating forms. Students completed the forms. 

5. The project director processed the student rating forms 
and developed a statistical summary. The statistical 
summaries were sent to peers S2Dft ^nd £Kfi- 

6. Peers SDA and Jam met for a "pre-conference** to compare 
notes and review the student rating summaries. 

7. Peers fiOfi and tstfi met with the instructor for an "evalua- 
tion conference 

8. All participants then completed a project evaluation 
questionnaire. The evaluation results are presented in 
Part III, Results. 

B. The Spring Pilot. Compared to the Fall pilot, the 
Spring, 1990 pilot test was broader in scope. While we retained 
the basic peer observation triads, more instructors participated. 
We also tested additional methods of gathering student feedback 
and we attempted to add a self -evaluation component. We were 
interested in the concept of allowing the instructor to select 
some components to be used in his or hei evaluation. It seemed 
reasonable that within some pre-set conditions or boundaries, the 
instructor should have some input or control over the design of 
the evaluation process. This approach might, we thought, 
encourage greater support and commitment by faculty to the 
evaluation process. 

As in the Fall pilot, a recruitment memo was sent to all 
fulltime faculty (document 6, page 60) . This time, however, we 
invited instructors at our district's other campus. Saddleback 
College, to participate. The recruitment letter generated 
positive responses from twenty-eight instructors. Due to budget 
limitations, we accepted only the first twenty-one respondents as 
participants. The final pool included seven teachers from Irvine 
Valley and fourteen teachers from Saddleback. 

In late January, 7 990 we held orientation meetings at each 
campus to familiarize the participants with the procedures, 
instruments and options. Participants then completed a 
••Participant Option Selection** form (document H, page 64) so that 
appropriate, evaluation packets could be assembled and sent to 
eaoh instructor's two ))eer observers. 

The Spring, 1990 pilot loosely resembled the Fall 1989 
pilot. A new feature permitted oarticipants to select the peer 
observation form, the method for collecting student feedback, and 
the self-devaluation form. The new procedures and instruments are 
further described on the next page. 
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!• PMr obs^nrmtion form. Participants selected the 
form developed at IVC (document D, page 50) or a checklist 
classroom observation form adapted from Braskamp, Branden- 
burg, & Ory (1984, pages 105->112) • The checklist is shown 
in the document section (document I, page 66). 

2. ftudent feedbeok method. Participants selected 
from two options. Option one was a one--p9ge, bubble-in, 
rating form (document J, page 75) developed at Irvine Valley 
College. This student rating form could be "scanned" so 
that a statistical summary could be printed out (document K, 
page 78) • 

The Small Group Individual Diagnosis (S6ID) method 
was the second option for gathering student feedback. 
Instead of the standard paper and pencil evaluation form, 
the S6ID assigns a teaching colleague to facilitate a 
student discussion about the course and the instructor being 
evaluated. We used the Allan Hancock College version of the 
SGID (reproduced through the permission and courtesy of 
Allan Hancock Community College; document L, page 80) . 

3« Self -evaluation form. Participants could select irom 
Instructor Self-Evaluation Form (ISEF) developed by Dale 
Brandenburg (Braskamp, Brandenburg, & Ory, 1984, pagen 113- 
118) or the Teaching Goals Inventory (TGI) (Cross & Fldeler, 
1986; Cross, 1987). The ISEF asks the instructor to 
complete a series of forced-choice questions. 

The TGI asks the instructor to focus on one course and, 
through the process of completing the inventory, helps the 
instructor to identify several major goals for the students 
taking the course. Instructors who completed the TGI 
submitted the inventory to Nita Tiwari, a research 
assistant/student. After examining the TGI, Nita designed 
several items and added them to the student rating 
instrument to be administered in that teacher ^s course. 
These additional items were designed to measure the 
students^ estimates of their gains toward reaching the 
instructor's primary goals for the course. 

This application of the Teaching Goals Inventory was, 
of course, very experimental, but presented a method to 
develop student rating items which were highly relevant to 
the instructor's goals. After asking instructors to think 
and state their most important course goals, it seemed 
logical to ask students to estimate their progress toward 
achieving those course goals. For example, an English 
instructor decided that, for the course in which she was to 
be evaluated, her primary goal was for her students to 
develop effective reading and writing skills. The following 
item, designed to reflect that goal, was placed on the 
student rating instrument: 
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ZA thinking ov«r your •sp«ri«Be« in this oours« up to 
now, to vhnt Mttont 4o you fool you havo gninod or aado 
progrora in tho folloving rospoet? 

DBVBloping effective reading and writing skills, 

Mnko your rosponse by filling in • spaeo for itoa 
nuBbor 27 «s follows t 

5 s very aueh 

4 s quits • bit 

3 = SOBS 

2 = vsry littls 
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ZV. RESULTS 



Eight instructors participated in the Fall, 1989 pilot test 
of our evaluation model. Another twenty-one instructors were 
involved in the Spring, 1990 pilct. About fifteen-hundred 
students completed our student rating form, while another two 
hundred participated in the Small Group Individual Diagnosis 
(SGID) procedure. 

At the conclusion of each semester's pilot, all 
participating instructors completed an evaluation cpiestionnaire. 
Part 1 of the evaluation form collected opinions about the 
teacher evaluation process, while Part 2 sought opinions about 
the pilot test. Part 3 was designed to collect written comments 
about all aspects of the project. 

The results section first pre^^ents summary statistics 
collected from parts 1 and 2 of the evaluation survey. The 
survey is reprinted and shows the faculty responses broken into 
percentages. All the written responses are organized by topic 
and are presented in part 3. The results section then moves to 
my comments about several experimental procedures and instruments 
(Instructor Self Evaluation Form, the Small Group Individual 
Diagnosis and the Teaching Goals Inventory) we tried during the 
Spring pilot. Finally, I present my biases regarding peer 
observation. 
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Part X; OPINIONS ABOUT THE TEACHER EVALUATION PROCESS 



Plaase respond to the following statements by circling the response 
which best expresses your opinion. 

1. Student feedback on the effectiveness of instructional 
delivery should be part of the evaluation of teaching. 

••strongly agree b. agree o. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (83%) (17%) 
Sp (89%) (11%) 

2. Administrators should play a role in the evaluation of teaching. 

a. strongly agree b. agree o. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (50%) (50%) 

Sp (33%) (11%) (44%) (11%) 

3. Peer review should be part of the evaluation of teaching. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (83%) (17%) 
Sp (78%) (11%) (11%) 

4. von-teaching duties such as coanittee work, club advisi>>9, 
ooMmnity service, currioulun and prograa development, etc. 
should be considered as part of the instructor evaluation process. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (33%) (33%) (33%) 

sp (56%) (11%) (22%) (11%) 

5. The evaluation process outlined in our current contract is 
effective in acknowledging good teaching. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (17%) (17%) (50%) 

Sp (22%) (22%) (56%) 

6. The evaluation process outlined in our current contract is 
effective in recMOiending remediation for teaching weaknesses. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (17% no answer) (17%) (67%) 

sp (11%) (33%) (56%) 

7. An instructional developaeat center should be available to help 
iaprove the teaching of probationary, part-tine and tenured 
instructors . 

a. strongly agree b. agree o. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (33%) (50%) (17%) 

Sp (78%) (11%) (11%) 

8. felf -evaluation should be part of the evaluation process. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (50%) (50%) 
Sp (78%) (22%) 
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OPINIONS ABOUT THE TEACHER EVALUATION PROCESS (Continued...) 



9. ■aeh instructor should bo ablo to soloot at loast soao of ttao 
eo^OBoiits of ttao proooss by vhicta tao or alio io to bo ovaluatod. 

a. strongly agrse b. agree o. neutral d. disagree o. strongly disagree 
Fall (33%) (17%) (17%) (33%) 

Sp (78%) (11%) (11%) 

10. Ttao proooss of observing ottaors say benefit sty own teaotaing. 

a. strongly agree b. agree o. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Fall (83%) (17%) 
sp (78%) (22%) 

11. ■acta instructor staould be able to specify, wittain a predeterBined 
range, ttao relative weigtat assigned to eaota of ttao ooapononts by 
vtaieta he or stae is to be evaluated. 

a. strongly agree b. agree c. neutral d. disagree e. strongly disagree 
Sp only (44%) (33%) (11%) (11%) 



Part 2: QUESTIONS REGARDING THE FALL AND SPRING PILOT TEST 




Please rate the following aspects of the spring, peer observation 
pilot test. Indicate your opinion by placing an X on the scale under 
6ach project component. 

(Note: the "X" markr the average response, while the "o"s indicate 
the lower and upper ratings for each item.) 



11. Ttas student feedback iBStrusent> 

Fall o X o 

Sp o X o 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 



12. ttas pser observation form (used during classrooa visit). 

Fall o X o 

Sp o X o 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 
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QUESTIOHS REGARDING TH£ FALL AND SPRING PILOT TEST (conrinued) . 



13. TtM proe«ss used to eoll«ot stud«nt input (form distributed 
ftt Md of ft class Bssting) . 

Fail ox o 

Sp o X o 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 



14. Tba tliraa parson oonfaranoa for oMnunioating/disoussing tha 
Obaarrfttions and studant faadbaolc. 

Fail o X e 
5p o X o 

(BXC3LLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 



15. Tha fom usad to doeunant and susMriia tha tliraa parson 
avftlufttion oonfaranoa. 

Fall ox e 

Sp o X o 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 



16. Your ftssassaant of antira projaot. 

Fall ox e 
5p o X e 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 



17. Tha SBftll group instruotionul diagnostic (80ID) yrooadura for 
gathering studant faadbaok ftbout taaohing. 

5p o X o 

(EXCELLENT) 5 4 3 2 1 (POOR) 
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Part 3: FACULTY COMNEFTS ABOUT THE PILOT TEST EXPERIENCE 



ComMits ragardiBg aoouBulatioB of studmt foodbmok: 



I Mpocially liked the use of choices for gathering the open-ended 
counents. 

The written coninents seemed to be most helpful. 

The forms were good and the (summary) data provided from the 
evaluation forms was very helpful. It would be nice if we could 
assure the students that their instructor would not see the 
evaluations until after grades are turned in. 

One cannot determine students* experiences through one classroom 
observation. Therefore student input is critical. 

The experience (of participating) strengthened my conviccion that 
student evaluations are vital. 

It would help to have packets of #2 pencils available for students 
when they are asked to complete the student evaluation forms. 

If you use Scantrons (to collect student ratings) delete or 
blacken out the space for the students* names , identification 
numbers, etc. Hany students automatically filled in this 
information and then were worried about confidentiality. We need 
to withhold the student ratings and comments until after the 
instructors turn in their grades. 

In my judgement, student evaluations are important, although it is 
hard to know just how valuable and useful they are as evaluative 
instruments. An opportunity for the student to comment on negative 
marks might be helpful. I cannot support with any enthusiasm a 
fifteen-^minute end-of-class student evaluation, carried out while 
the lecturer rushes to bring things to a close and the students 
watch the clock to make sure they do not miss their next class. 

Re the S6ID...I feel it is difficult for students to be objective 
if they are not doing well in the class. As in any student 
evaluation process (for a 6.E. class) the mix of student ability to 
remain objective about a specific teacher or ''style** of teaching is 
almost impossible - although this seemed to be a great way of 
informing a teacher what many students want. 

Of the various student feedback instruments/methods I only like 
the Scantron form with questions printed on the front, with 
comments collected on the back. 

The student feedback was very enlightening. 
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FACULTY COMMENTS ABOUT THE PILOT TEST EXPERIENCE (continued) . . . 



Conrats regarding •oouaulfttion of student feedbeok (continued) t 

Steps should be taJcen t6 make sure students know why they are 
doing the evaluation. It should be nade clear that their grades 
won*t be influenced. 

Of th*» ;iany evaluation forms I have seen, designed and used over 
years oif teaching, I believe the SGID has the most promise for 
identifying and more importantly helping to promote excellence in 
the classroom. 

CoHMnts regarding the peer observation form (used during the 
clnssrooB visit) t 

There should be a separate evaluation form for activity or lab 
classes. Most questions related only to lecture classes. 

It (the form) was difficult to complete when using it on teachers 
outside of my discipline. 

I do not think the peer evaluation form is especially helpful. I 
think it can too easily be misinterpreted. But comments made 
directly to the instructor—or perhaps a written summary of 
observations such as these—seem to be very helpful. 

Conents regarding the classroom observations 

Provide a list of features to be observed. Design a "trigger" 
film for use in training observers *rtiat to look for. 

I would suggest that the project be followed by training 
opportunities for faculty to learn how and what to observe, how to 
minimise fear of legal repercussions, how to present comments to 
V.aluatees, ** etc. 

The classroom observation is imperative. We must be able to 
observe the instructor in action. 

I found my lack of expertise in the instructional areas I observed 
to be a serious obstacle to a proper evaluation. At least an 
observer with subject matter expertise might help. 

Classroom observation should be mandatory for all faculty; the 
peer evaluation should however include information beyond one class 
session: perhaps two session; perhaps a review of exams and 
handouts, etc. 
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FACULTY COMMEHTS ABOUT THE PILOT TEST EXPERIENCE (continued) . . . 



Conents re9ardia9 the olassrooa obsarvations 

Even though the observation procedure was in a field outside the 
major of the faculty doing the observation, teaching technique and 
effectiveness is easy to evaluate. BUT the content should be 
evaluated by a peer in the same field (major area of study) • 

I was not especially enamored of cross-disciplinary matchings. I 

enjoyed watching and . teach, but I was not at 

all confident of my ability to provide either of them with a solid 
observation due to my fundamental ignorance in the subjects of 
their presentation. In addition, the evaluator misses the context 
of the lectxire almost entirely, and this absence is, I submit, far 
more serious than it might appear. A class is not really a 
discrete entity, no matter how much the temporal and spatial 
distinctions would seem to signify otherwise. The subject of every 
class is inextricable *from the larger emerging subject of the 
course in general. From the evaluator 's point of view, it is part 
of (and only knowable within) a continuum which is described by 
course content, method, mood, and like matters. I think both 
instructor and evaluator fall easy prey to the fallacy that the 
observed hour may be used as indicative (or representative) of the 
class in general. I would agree, however, that there may be 
certain indices of competency that could be applied in a cross- 
disciplinary way (e.g., all lecturers should address their 
audiences in an audible manner, all instructors should employ clear 
and fair grading standards, etc.). 

Cemmeats regarding the ooafereaoe with the oo-observer: 

*rhis was very helpful for the two observers. It provided an 
opportunity to learn as well as evaluate. 

The pre-conferences helped to eliminate random observations and to 
focus peer comments. The iMchinery (setting up of conferences) 
was, however, rather clumsy and difficult to coordinate. 

It might help to develop a form to generate some specific 
guidelines for evaluation, then allow for additional comments. 

Very good« It didn't take very long but it was useful to help 
coalesce one's thoughts. 

This was extremely enjoyable. I was given the opportunity to 
interact with a colleague that otherwise I would have only passed 
in the halll 
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FACULTY COMMENTS ABOUT THE PILOT TEST EXPERIENCE (continued) . . . 



Conentt regarding the oonferenoe with the oo-observer (continued): 

We saw very different features of performance. We seemed to learn 
as much from that as we did from the class itself. It only took 15 
minutes or so for this part. Might take more if the performance 
wasn't good. 

Comments regarding the oonferenoe with the evaluateet 

Important - but must be handled diplomatically. Perhaps a non- 
involved mediator should be present. Also, positive should be 
expressed, as well as teaching strategies known to observers to be 
effective that are deemed as necessary. 

This was very good. It is good if, at the conference with the co- 
observer, some of the observations are written - particularly any 
critical comments. This is because when the evaluatee is present 
it is more difficult to be critical. Working from a list should 
help this. 

Maybe we should put together a form to generate some specific 
guidelines for evaluation, then allow for additional comments. 

Was slightly uncomfortable when criticism was involved. 

Very helpful for us. 

At least an hour should be allotted for this meeting! Comments 
from peer in my own division were very valuable! 

I think the instructor benefits from talking with a small group of 
peers— not just with one other. Potentially awkward exchanges are 
eased by this situation, and criticism one might find a littl ^ard 
to take from one person is a lot easier to take from two. 

Other oommentss 

1) Videotaping the instructor may be interesting as is the idea of 
contacting former students. 2) The instructor should provide the 
information about participation in committee work and staying 
current in the field to the evaluators prior to the conference. 3) 
I'm curious about whether student retention rates should be looked 
at. 4) I'm pretty sure that the greatest value of this program is 
what one learns as an evaluator . The opportunity to sit in on 
someone's class is very educational. 
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FACULTY COMMENTS ABOUT THE PILOT TEST EXPERIENCE (continued) • • • 



A tricky part was the logistics of arranging times, etc. Perhaps 
an NCR form or a tear off sheet would help so the evaluatee could 
Bake a selection and let the observers know his or her schedule. 
The evaluator could then indicate when he/she planned to observe. 
Something like: 

Dear , 

During the week of , I teach: 

Art 3, 9-12 M in A3 09 Topic: ~ 

Art 9, 7-10 W in B201 Topic: 



I really enjoyed the whole process. 

We needed this to help us in the future. 

•••I think the absence of self evaluation is a serious shortcoming 
in the system as I used it. I did not employ the ^goals and 
objectives** method [Teacher Goals Inventory], so I do not know how 
I would have responded had I done so, but I think effective peer 
evaluation begins with a serious self evaluation by the faculty 
member* What am I trying to do? What do I think I am doing well? 
What concerns me about my teaching? What are my perceptions of my 
students? What can I do to improve the instruction in this class? 
What would I like a peer to observe on my behalf? 

All in all, I think I would prefer a kind of cafeteria system 
where the instructor met with an evaluating committee of his or her 
peers (say three faculty members) and designed in conjunction with 
them an evaluation process, perhaps by selecting from a range of 
pre-approved instruments. I favor the actual evaluation being an 
evaluation of a file by an evaluating committee, with certain 
things being required of all files and other things being optional. 
The instructor would largely decide what sorts of things ought to 
go into the file and the evaluators would then **work through the 
file,** first on an individual and then on a collective basis prior 
to the meetings with the instructor. 
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SMtiOB 4: WHAT WE LEARNEO ABOUT THE INSTRUMENTS AND PROCEDURES 



1. Student feedback instrument. The participating faculty 
generally felt that the bubble--in feedback instriment (document J, 
page 75) was acceptable. As shown in results section 2, the 
student feedback instrument was given a 4 rating in the Fall and a 
4.2 rating in the Spring. It should be mentioned, however, that 
there are serious problems associated with **in-house** designs of 
such instruments. Typically the designers are administrators and 
faculty who, although well-meaning, lack sufficient training in the 
technology of test design. A thorough psychometric review and 
revision of the ii trument must be conducted on this instrument. 

At this point, it makes more sense for our district to acquire a 
commercially available student feedback instmment which has been 
thoroughly researched. 

Those familiar with the matriculation regulations know that 
the instruments with which we assess students* reading, writing, 
and computational abilities must possess all the criteria of a 
qualified test: sufficient reliability and validity, appropriate 
norms, no evidence of cultural bias, etc. One cannot disagree with 
the matriculation regulations, at least as they pertain to 
assessment of student abilities, because such regulations provide 
some assurance that testing will be fair, non-discriminatory, and 
provide relevant, accurate information. 

Akin to the rigor with which we should scrutinize the 
matriculation assessment instruments, student rating instr\iments 
should conform to the same high standards. This is especially 
important if student feedback is par\: of a comprehensive evaluation 
process which could, in some cases, lead to denial of tenure. 
Unless a college has an individual qualified to develop the student 
rating form, it would be better to purchase a commercially availa- 
ble instrument (see Abrami fit Murphy, 1980) . If the instrument is 
developed in-house following a sound psychometric approach, it will 
eventually, in all likelihood, come to resemble one of the commer- 
cially available instruments. 

2. The Small Group Individual Diagnoaia (SGID) procedure. Six 
instructors facilitated the SGID during the spring pilot test. All 
those who facilitated, as well as those were the subject of the 
procedure, felt the SGID provided useful information and that the 
process merits further testing. It is highly recommended that SGID 
facilitators receive training in the method before conducting the 
class discussions. Due to lack of resources, the facilitators in 
our pilot were not trained in the method. 
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I WHAT WE LEARNED ABOUT THE INSTRUMENTS AND PROCEDURES (cont. ) « 

I suggest that the S6ID be an option available to the 
instructor who is undergoing an evaluation. Considering the 
countless social and psychological variables which influence group 
discussions, the S6ID process is not readily anenable to assessment 
of its reliability and validity. As such, I would not recomnend 
the S6ID as part of a comprehensive evaluation process which leads 
to tenure decisions. Instead the SGID seems much more appropriate 
as a beck«up to student ratings. It appears to have excellent 
potential as a staff development tool. 

3. The Instructor SBlf^Bvmlumtion Form (ISEF)^ Some of the 
participating instructors completed the ISEF. Unfortunately, we 
were unable to acquire any information regarding interpretation of 
the ISEF. We made several unsuccessful attempts to contact the 
instrument's author. Dale Brandenburg. Brandenburg has left the 
University of Illinois. Meanwhile, the University of Illinois no 
longer uses the ISEF. 

4. The Teaching Goals Inventory. All foiur instructors who 
completed the TGI felt it to be worthwhile. The TGI, you may 
recall, guides the instructor through a thought process which 
culminates with a list of goals ^ learning outcomes - which, 
hopefully, the students will achieve as a result of having been in 
the course. In most cases, the students in our pilot felt they had 
made progress towards the goals their instructors had set for them. 

The TGI can help teachers determine whether their 
instructional practices are accomplishing their instructional 
goals. The instructor can use various feedback devices throughout 
the term to determine whether students are making progress towards 
the instructional goals (Cross, 1987) • 

In the overall evaluation process, the TGI can serve as part 
of self -evaluation and student feedback. After completing the TGI, 
the instructor can design questions for students regarding their 
achievement of the instructor's goals. These questions could be 
added to the standard student rating questionnaire. 

5. Peer observations. Many of the participants were pleased to 
have an opportunity to observe a colleague teach. Since the 
participating instructors had volunteered to test a peer 
observation system, it seems likely that they were among those 
faculty who are least threatened by the thought of being observed 
by a peer. Perhaps the most valuable function of peer observation 
is the opportunity to learn how other instructors deliver 
instruction. As such, some system of peer observation could become 
an extremely useful tool for faculty development. 
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5. P0Br Observations (continued) • 

Every college has, it ^eens, instructors having excellent 
instructional delivery skills. Faculty development staff should 
consider these instructors to be a resource for faculty 
development. These instructors could greatly assist the faculty 
evaluation and development program merely by allowing, if not 
encouraging, faculty (especially non-tenured and/or faculty 
receiving unfavorable evaluations in the area of instructional 
delivery) an open invitation to visit their classes. 

Prior to the pilot test, we had not considered the use of peer 
observation as a tool for faculty development. The primary and 
only reason peer observations were built into this project's design 
was to test it as a method of instructor evaluation. There are 
reasons, /lonrever, NOT to use peer observation as a component of the 
evaluation process. 

Bsfore continuing, I must state that the following paragraphs 
reflect my opinions regarding the use of peer observations for 
faculty evaluation purposes. The opinions and reasoning expressed 
in this section do not necessarily reflect the faculty or 
administration at Irvine Valley College. 

Should peer observation bu part of the faculty evaluation 
process? First, one hour of peer observation isn't necessarily a 
representative sample of an instructor's typical classroom 
'"performance." Many of the instructors in our pilot tests 
mentioned the tendency to "get ready" for the peer visits to their 
classroom. It's totally understandable that a person wants to look 
his or her best during observation by a colleague, but it is 
exactly this desire to form a positive impression which undermines 
the value of classroom observations. A useful classroom obser* 
vat ion method should try to capture the instructor's typical 
teaching. 

Related to the problem of image enhancement is that of the 
loss of context inherent in a single observation. As one of the 
faculty participants in the project stated, "the evaluator misses 
the context of the lecture almost entirely, and this absence is, I 
submit, far more serious than it might appear. A class is not 
really a discrete entity, no matter how much the temporal and 
spatial distinctions would seem to signify otherwise. The subject 
of every class is inextricable from the larger emerging subject of 
the course in general. From the evaluator 's point of view, it is 
part of (and only knowable within) a continuum which is described 
by course content, method, mood, and like matters. I think both 
instructor and evaluator fall easy prey to the fallacy that the 
observed hour may be used as indicative or (representative) of the 
class in general." 

Aside from the lack of representativeness, logistics problems 
are associated with peer observations. The pilot test design 
required that each participant observe the classes of two 
colleagues, and be observed by two other colleagues* The 
participants often found it difficult to arrange observation times 
compatible with one another's schedules. 
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5. Peer observations (oontirued) . 



Fourth, the process is cumbersome and adds to the strain of 
already full schedules. Fulltime faculty at community colleges are 
busy people. Besides heavy teaching loads, instructors serve on 
various committees and conduct important, college-*related 
activities. An evaluation program vhich adds a series of peer- 
visitations to everyone's schedule isn't very enticing. 

A related concern is the need for training. Objective peer 
observation requires training and periodic evaluation of the 
training's effectiveness. Some ways to improve observer 
objectivity and inter-reliability include training through the use 
of a videotaped lecture (a "trigger film"), videotaping lectures 
for confirming one's observations, etc. 

To review, a peer evaluation process introduces serious 
concerns about the representativeness of a given classroom 
observation. It may be possible to train faculty to improve the 
objectivity of the observations and increase agreement by co- 
observers. However, even when the observation is made more 
objective, it still lacks important contextual tie-in to the rest 
of the course. A peer observation system places additional 
workload and time constraints on faculty. Finally, most experts 
agree (Aleamoni, 1982; Centra, 1979; Cohen & McKeachie, 1980) 
faculty should not be evaluated through the use of peers as 
classroom observers. 

There is an easy solution to the drawbacks associated with 
peer observations: student ratings. An enormous amount of research 
has shown that student ratings, i^en properly collected, are 
reliable indicators of instructional delivery. Ratings by a 
classroom of students, collected through a psychometrically valid 
instrument, are the solution. Instead of the sixty minute sample 
provided by a peer visitation, students sit through the entire 
course. Furtliermore. the ratings can provide information about the 
instructor's course management skills (e.g., "observes office 
hours," "provides a syllabus for students," "returns grades within 
a reasonable time," "usually arrives to class on time," etc.). 

Students cannot, of course, evaluate a number of other areas: 
the instructor's expertise and currency in the discipline, many 
features of tha course design, the teacher's contribution to 
faculty and community service, etc. These latter indices of 
teaching effectiveness should be assessed through some combination 
of self -evaluation, peer review, and chair/dean review. 

Instead of peer observations, "A more cost*ef f icient and 
reliable use of peer judgements of teaching effectiveness ..ould be 
in the review of written documentation (e.g. instructional plans, 
course materials and examinations, instructional methods, etc.) 
(Aleamoni, 1984)." 
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SOQOBSTID aOZDILZmS FOR DBVBLOPZMO THE BVMiUATZOll 8Y8TBN 



1. Smmk » tmam approach. Porm a steering coxunittee whose 
purpose is to facilitate development of a faculty evaluation 
process and «odel. The cosaittee's BSiajership should in- 
clude faculty representatives from the faculty association, 
acadeaic senate, and the various discipline areas. Adminis- 
tration representatives should, as well, serve on the com- 
mittee. Tt makes sense to have faculty and administration 
working together from the beginning. If one group does not 
participate, the excluded group may become suspicious of the 
process, and have little understanding or faith in the pro- 
duct. 

2. Seelc aaximuai inpat from faculty and administration. At 
key points, the committee should seek input through the use 
of surveys, in-service workshops, and visits by committee- 
Bsmbers to division or department level meetings. The com- 
mittee must try to maintain a high profile throughout the 
development of the evaluation system. Not every faculty 
member will care or respond to requests for input, but it is 
essential that every instructor knows that faculty input is 
desired. 

3. Begin dmvmloping the evaluation procass at the right 
point. Do NOT begin, as many colleges do, by designing the 
evaluation instruments. Begin, instead, by listing the many 
roles that faculty play at your institution (Areolla, 1987) . 
Determine which of these roles ought to be part of the eval- 
uation process. Develop observable, measurable definitions 
of those roles. Decide how much weight each role should 
carry in the evaluation. Identify sources of information 
regarding each role. Finally, develop or purchase the forms 
and instruments. Faculty and administration must be con- 
sulted and informed during each step of the process. (See 
the resource section for "Eight steps in developing a com- 
prehensive faculty evaluation and development system.") 

4. Move slowly and realistically. Be prepared for the 
politics and resistance the committee will encounter. See 
the next page for the "politics of evaluation," and "the 
stages of faculty resistance." 
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A. 0«B«ral proeadural guidttliMS (eontinuttd) . . . 



a. Vhm pQlltte* of •valuation . TA«r« ar« of tan four 
dittmrmnt factions that a collagm has to considmr when 
it dmvmlops a systmm of faculty evaluation. The first 
group consists of the "purists." The purist group 
insists that faculty jerformancm aust be quantified and 
measured with microscopic precision. They want to be 
able to rank all 200 faculty members on campus; other- 
wise they feel the systmn is not working. Another group 
is called the "Utopians." This group finds fault in 
every instrument or system devised. They want the 
perfect instrument, and, if they find one even partly 
defective, which they invariably do, they conclude that 
the system is worthless. The third group is called the 
"sabotevurs." They pretend to support efforts to develop 
evaluation systems, but they find fault in every 
approach and call for endless refinements. The fourth 
group is referred to as the "naive," They are ready to 
adopt any instrument or any system without thinking 
through ita implications or whether it will work. No 
doubt/ on most campuses, there is a fifth group called 
the "realists." Th^ realists know that whatever is put 
together one year may have to be modified the next. 
They know also that people are going to be evaluated 
whether you set up a system or not and that not setting 
up a system is worse than working on a year-to-year 
basis until something worthwhile evolves (C«ntra, 1987, 
p. 54). 

b. Th« ataaaa of faculty raaiatanaa. Expect faculty to 
resist. Experience has shorn that faculty resistance, 
which lasts froB twelve to eighteen months, undergoes 
five predictable stages (adapted froa Areolla, 

1983, p. 88). 

Stage 1. Disdainful denial stage . "It'll never work.' 

Stage 2. Hostila r««i«tanee stage. As the nost resis- 
tant faculty becove aware that a faculty/adninistration 
group is continuing ahead with the development and in- 
pleaentation of the program, coiqplaints will flow into 
administration and are aired in Senate and Association 
meetings. 

Stage 3. Apparent acouleseenee stage . The most resis- 
tant faculty resign themselves that an "arbitrary and 
unnecessarily complex" program is on the way. A few 
voices of support begin to appear. 

Stage 4. Attempt to scuttle stage. Certain faculty 
and chairpersons or deans greatly exaggerate the 
"problems'* the new program is causing. 
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A. MnMral proo^dural guidalinM (oontinuad) . . . 

Staga 5. Grudging accaptanca atag e. After eighteen 
months to two years of operation, faculty find that the 
program can actually be of sons value. 

5. Makm thorough use of the existing infomation aJbout 
/acuity evaiuation. Colleges and universities have been 
conducting faculty evaluations for years. Educational re- 
searchers have continually been studying, evaluating and 
docuMnting the merits of many procedures and instruments. 
There exists a vast body of knowledge on the evaluation of 
college instructors. (See the resource chapter for some 
key references) . 

B. Vestures to be built into the evaluation process. 

1. Chaeke and balencem . The evaluation system should be 
comprehensive and make use of multiple sources of informa- 
tion. Multiple sources will protect the faculty meml>er from 
caprice, protect the administration from accusations of 
bias, and enhance the prospects of gathering meaningful, 
useful information. Multiple sources will increase both the 
reliability and validity of the process. The multiple 
source approach will decrease the workload of those serving 
on a peer review team by relying on sources besides peers 
alone to conduct faculty evaluations. 

2. Due process . The evaluation system should provide 
clear, unambiguous criteria and procedures for making tenure 
decisions. The system should recognise the legal rights of 
the evaluatee as well as those serving on the peer review 
committee. Seldin offers a **due process checklist" for 
faculty evaluation programs (1984, p. 4). 

The toileting 8ugg08t0d checklist was developed from an 
examination of recent court decisions and the BEOC 
(Equal Employment Opportunity Commission) guidelines 
plus a close review of current literature on the legal 
aspects of faculty evaluation. 

a. Administrators, esjMciaily department chairs, 
should have current and accurate knowledge about the 
obligations, rights, and responsibilities of colleges 
and universities as they relate to the evaluation of 
faculty performance. 

b. The criteria and procedures in the evaluation pro- 
cess should be provided in detailed, written form to 
every faculty member. 

c. Multiple evaluation sources should be used and each 
source pursued independently. 
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B. FMiturM to hm built into thm •valuation proooas (oont.)- 



Dua process checklist (continued) • • • 

d. Valuators should be adequately trained in the use 
of faculty evaluation instruments. 

a. Faculty members should have the opportunity to res- 
pond in writing to an evaluation with regard to its 
accuracy^ relevance^ and completeness. 

f. Faculty members should be evaluated in accordance 
with established performance standards and the actual 
work assigned. 

g. The results of performance evaluation should be 
promptly given to faculty members. 

h. Specific and valid reasons should be given to 
faculty members for adverse promotion or tenure 
decisions. 

i. A formal appeal system should be part of the 
faculty evaluation program. 

j. Institutions should employ legal counsel who have 
current and accurate knowledge of affirmative action 
and BBOC guidelines. 

2. Flexibility. The evaluation process must have the 
flexibility to acconnodate important differences among the dis- 
ciplines. The system should, for example, provide for meaningful 
evaluation of vocational and non**vocational disciplines. The 
system should adapt to the meaningful evaluation of counselors 
and librarians. 

Furthermore, the system should permit some degree of 
""customisation" at the individual level. An instructor should be 
able to determine, within pre-determined boundaries, both the 
roles (i.e., teaching, faculty service, community service, etc.) 
and their relative weights to be used in his or her evaluation. 

4. Build an instructional development component into the 
evaluation system. Perhaps the biggest mistake is to plan and 
implement a faculty evaluation program with no reference to a 
faculty development program. 
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B. FMtuTM to b« built into tho ttvaluatioB proo«ss (oont.)... 



Wh0n this is don; th« MssagB the faculty are likely 
to receive is -We're going to find out what you* re 
doing wrong and get you for it." If an integrated 
faculty evaluation and development progr^M is imple- 
mented, the message sent is ''We're going to help you 
determine your strengths and weaknesses and provide 
you with the resources you need to both enhance your 
strengths and overcome your weaknesses (Arreola, 1983 
p. 87). 

Experience has shown, time and time again, that a 
faculty evaluation system implemented without reference 
or connection to a faculty development program will 
generate greater amounts of anxiety and resistance 
among faculty than if it is part of a larger faculty 
development /instructional improvement effort. Like- 
wise, experience has also shown that faculty develop- 
ment, operated in isolation or without reference to a 
faculty evaluation program, tend to attract mainly 
those faculty who need their services least f Arreola 
St Aleanoni, 1988, p. 27). 

5. Use qualified instruments. Most student evaluation 
instrxuients which are designed "in-house" have serious 
deficiencies and often are aisleading. To be practical and 
reliable such instruments Bust undergo certain design steps and 
twelve to eighteen aonths of careful psychonetric evaluation and 
fine-tuning. It aakes nore sense to select from qualified, 
conercially available instruaents. (See Abrami & Murphy, 1980 
for an excellent review of 12 leading, cowiercially available 
student rating instruaents) . 

If your evaluation system includes classrooa observations by 
peers or administrators, the observation instrument should be 
carefully chosen or designed. This instrument will require the 
saae care given to development of the student rating instrument. 

6. Carefully weigh the costs and usefulness of peer 
observations. While AB1725 mandates an evaluation system 
centering around peer review, "peer review" does not necessarily 
mandate the use of peer observations. Peer review can instead 
involve reviewing and rating an instructor's effectiveness in 
such areas as instructional design, pursuing professional growth, 
end other eleaents of teaching not aa«nable to classroom 
observation. Many colleges and universities rely on student 
ratings as the information source wnan evaluating the 
instructional delivery component of teaching. 
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B« PMtuTM to hm built into th^ •valuation prooass (oont.)*** 

Regarding the use of peer observations (continued) • • • 

As described in the procedure chapter of this report, the 
instructors who participated in our pilot tests were placed into 
triads. Each instructor observed the classroom of two other 
teachers, and was, in turn, observed teaching by two peers. Most 
participants in the project found that watching a colleague teach 
is a very positive experience. Yet, I have doubts about the 
usefulness and costs of peer observations for evaluation 
purposes. My reasoning follows. (The following are my opinions 
and do not necessarily reflect opinions held by the faculty or 
administration at Irvine Valley College) . 

a. Most faculty are teaching heavy loads and attending 
numerous meetings, etc. A peer observation system will add 
more strain to faculty. Finding a time to observe a class 
which doesn't conflict with one's own teaching, committee, 
and office hours can be frustrating. Time spent observing 
adds to an already busy schedule. 

b. If peer observation is built into the evaluation 
process, it follows that peer observers should be properly 
trained. Several participants in our pilot tests mentioned 
the need for training. Training will require additional 
time and the services of a qualified trainer. 

c. One visit to the classroom will not necessarily, if 
ever, constitute a representative sample of the course. 
Most participants in our pilot test admitted to the tendency 
to do more than their usual amount of preparation for the 
classes in which a peer visited. As such, the peer observer 
is not necessarily the way the teacher normally conducts a 
class. 
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RegardJ^ng the use of peer observations (continued) • • • 

4. If a qualified student rating instrunent is used and 
administered in the proper manner, students who have sat 
through the course are a better source of information about 
the instructional delivery component of teaching. Addi- 
tionally, the student rating instrument can provide some 
valuable information regarding the instructor's course 
management skills (e.g., "instructor usually begins class on 
time," "instructor usually is available during office 
hours," "instructor is prompt in returning grades," etc.). 
Even if the evaluation does include peer observation, 
student ratings are an important source of information about 
instructional delivery since one sixty minute observation 
may not be representative of the teacher's everyday 
classroom "performance." 

e. Peer observations are more appropriate for instructional 
development purposes. One way a college's outstanding 
instructors can contribute to the faculty development 
program is to invite peers to visit their classrooms. The 
best method may be for the instructional development 
coordinator to arrange for visitations. 

f . "A more cost-efficient and reliable use of peer 
judgements of teaching effectiveness is the review of 
written documentation. .. (Aleamoni, 1984)." Thus, peers can 
review a portfolio prepared by the instructor undergoing 
evaluation. The portfolio can include evidence of good 
course design, contributions to faculty and community 
service, professional development, etc. The peer reviewer 
can look through the portfolio and rate it ^hen he or she 
has some time, even on the weekend if need be. Aleamoni 
suggests that the peer review system be designed to assure 
"the reliable differentiation of different levels of faculty 
performance" through "the establishment of minimum standards 
for each criterion," and adequately designed rating scales. 
Aleamoni further suggests that to obtain reliable measure- 
ments, no fewer than three and no more than six tenured 
faculty members should serve on a review panel. Finally, to 
avoid a positive bias, "anonymity is more likely to produce 
candid and meaningful peer evaluation. In fact, positive 
bias of peers may result in undifferentiated, high eval- 
uations of faculty unless review is anonymous." 
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7. Design the system to accommodate the dual purposes of 
evaluation. Faculty evaluation has two purposes: to improve 
instruction and to nake personnel decisions, or formative and 
sujuaative evaluation. The key personnel decision is whether or 
not to award an instructor tenure. Some colleges have developed 
procedures, foms, and instruments for evaluations to improve 
teaching and quite distinct procedures, forms, and instruments to 
gather information regarding tenure decisions. It is far more 
efficient to develop one process which accommodates both 
purposes. It makes sense to design a process which yields an 
evaluation score** which is a composite of ratings from each 
source of the evaluation (Arreloa, 1987; Arreola & Aleamoni, 
1988). How the evaluation data is used depends, of course, on 
the purpose of the evaluation. While the total score, especially 
the total score trend over several semesters, is appropriate to 
sumnative evaluation, the component scores and highly detailed 
information is more useful and appropriate for improving 
instruction. 



8. Be sensitive as to where the evaluation program is 
"housed." Experts (e.g., Arreola, 1983; Arreola & Aleomoni, 
1988) recommend that a faculty evaluation and development office 
be established, and that the office NOT be located within an 
administrative office. A typical efficient and cost-effective 
method is to combine a media center, test scoring office, and any 
other instructional support or development office into one organ- 
izationally integrated unit. Experts recommend that this unit be 
placed ''under the direction of someone trained in evaluation and 
instructional development or educational psychology, and most 
Important, someone who has an affably non- threatening manner that 
inspires confidence (Arreola, 1983).** 

The preferred mode, then, is the integration of the faculty 
development and evaluation programs and a close correspondence 
between the elements of each. The faculty should have 
institutional support when the evaluation system detects a 
weakness in their performance. If, for example, instructional 
delivery is evaluated as part of the overall evaluation of the 
teaching role, then the instructional development program should 
offer resources which can help the teachers improve their 
instructional delivery, and so on. (Part V presents suggestions 
for resources to be offered by an office of instructional 
development) . 
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y. RB80URCI8 FOR DIVBXOPZMO A FACULTY BVliLUATIOM 
MD DIVHOVMIMT fTSTBI 

For th« past tw ymarn, lrvin« Vall«y Colleg* has 
accuBUlatad idaas, articlas, and books about faculty avaluation 
and faculty davalopaant. This saction prasants tha bast of those 
raaourcas. Much of this inforaation will prove invaluable to any 
collage finding itself in the process of designing or redesigning 
a systea for evaluating its teachers. Part A presents resources 
for faculty evaluation. Part B presents resources and ideas for 
tha faculty development component of faculty evaluation. 

A. Resouroas for Davaloping a Faculty ivaluatioB SystaB. 

1. Workshop. Developing a Coajprehensive Faculty Evaluation 
Symtem: The role of peera, atudenta, and auperviaora in 
evaluating college faculty. 

This is a two day workshop presented by two respected 
experts in the field of faculty evaluation, Raoul A. Arreola and 
Lawrance N. Alaamoni. Participants receive copies of A Handbook 
for Developing a Comprehenaive Faculty Evaluation Syatem 
(Arreola) , TacAniguas for Evaluating and Improving inatruction 
(Alaamoni) , and a Student Rating Form Selection and Development 
Kit (Alaamoni & Arreola) . Information about these workshops is 
available from: 

CODES 

6730 M. Camino Padre Isidore 
Tucson, AZ 85718 
Phone (901) 682-9761 

caHKEKT: 1 attended this workshop. The presenters are 
excellent, the handout materials are extensive, comprehensive and 
exceedingly useful. Yqu will not a find better re«Qurea. The 
workshop and materials present a proven process for developing a 
faculty evaluation system for any college. The basic steps in 
the process are presented below. 

2. light stops in dereloping a ooaprahaasive faculty 
araluatioB systsa (adapted from Arreola, 1987) : 

a. Determime the faculty role model. Which of the many 
activities faculty engage in should be evaluated? 
Reach consensus. 

b. Datarmime iBStitutional role priorities. Establish 
the relative importance of each role to the institu- 
tion by determining how much value or "weight" may 
be placed on each role in the faculty role model. 
Set a maximum and minimxm weight which the perfor- 
mance of a given role should have on a faculty 
member's overall evaluation. 
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light st«ps in dsv^loping a ooaprahMsiva faoulty 
•valuation systMi (continued) : 

c. Dofino TOlos in tons of obsorvablo porfoxmanoo or 
documontabla aotaioTOMoats, products, or parfomanoa. 
From thia, aatabliah rola dafining catagoriaa or 
coBponanta. (For axaspla, tha rola of TEACHING may 
includa: instructional dalivary^ contant axpartise, 
coursa managamant^ ate.)- 

d. Datarmina rola ccqponant **waights.** Datarmina how 
much ralativa vaight aach rola conponant will have 
on tha ovarall evaluation of tha rola. (For axampla, 
tha rola componanta of TEACHING could be vaightad as 
instructional delivery akills: 60%; coursa manage- 
ment: 10% I etc.). 

e. aelect ^^ropriata aouroea of information regarding 
the varioua rolea. Reach a conaenaua regarding 
which aource or aourcea ahould provide the informa-* 
tion for evaluating each role. Then determine how 
to gather information from the aouroea. 

f . Determine the weight to be aaaigned to eaob aouroe. 

Determine the amount of value or weight that should 
be placed on the information provided by the various 
sources. 

g. Design or seleot appropriate forms, queationnairea, 
and protooola. 

h. Devel^ oriteria for an of floe of inatruotional 
development. Develop qualifications for the coordi- 
nator poaition. Establiah a list of instructional 
reaourcea and activities. 

Books regarding faoulty evaluation aYatema. 

a. Abramii P. d t Murphy, V. A Catalogue of Systems 
for Student Ratings of Instruction. Centre for 
Teaching and Learning Services: 
NoGill University 
815 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada H3A 2K6 
1980 

A review and compariaon of twelve leading, com- 
mercially available student rating inatruments (29 
pagea) • Thia is the beat aource we have found on 
thia tqpic. It is excellent. 
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Books (continuod) • • • 



b. Alsanoni, L. M. (Ed.)« Tmchniqams for Evaluating and 
Improving Instruction. Nov Diroctions for Toaching 
and Loarning, no. 31. San Francisco: Jossoy-Bass 
(31), 1987. 

This book has many rolovant articlos. Soo 
ospocially Arroola, R. A., "A Faculty Evaluation 
Modol for Comunity and Junior Collogos.** 
Also important is Aloamoni, L. M., " Typical Faculty 
Concorns About Studont Evaluation of Toaching.** 
Aloamoni lists sight faculty concorns about student 
ovaluation and tho rosoarch ovidonco which addrossos 
thoso concorns. This information can bo usoful for 
oasing faculty concorns ovor studont ovaluation. 

b. Braskamp, L. A., Brandonburg, D. C, & Ory, J. C. 
JTvaiuating Teaching Sffmctivmnmrnm, a practical 
guide. Beverly Hills; Sago Publications, Inc., 
1984. 

Includes examples of many ovaluation instruments. 

c. Contra, J. A. Datarmining Faculty Sffactivanmss: 
Aaammaing Teaching, Raaaarch, and Service for 
Peraonnel Decisiona and Improvements. San 
Francisco: Jossoy-Bass, 1979. 

A review of self, studont, and poor ovaluation. 
Considers tho legal aspects of using faculty 
evaluation for purposes of personnel decisions. 

d. Nillman, J. Handbook of Teacher Evaluation. 
Beverly Hills: Sago Publications, Inc., 1981. 

Articles. 

a. Arroola, Raoul A. In A. Smith (Ed.) "Establising 
Successful Faculty Evaluation and Development 
Programs,** Evaluating Faculty and Staff, New 
Diroctions for Community Colleges, no. 41. San 
Francisco: Jossoy-Baes, 1983. 

This article presents practical suggestions 

for coping with faculty resistance and administra-* 

tivo apathy. An im>ortant article. 

b. Seldin, P. Court Challenges to Tenure, Promotion, 
and Retention. Center for Faculty Evaluation & 
Devolopiont, IDEA Paper no. 12, Kansas State 
university, 1984. 

Seldin discusses tho importance of building due 
process into the faculty evaluation system. 
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n. tLmmovLTomm for Faoulty MvalopsMit. The faculty 

•valuation litaratura rapaatadly statas that an evalua- 
tion program will auccaed only if it includes a faculty 
development program. Moat colleges and universities have 
established faculty development functions under a variety 
of titles: The Center for Academic Excellence, The 
Office of Instructional Development, or a similar title. 
As stated in chapter IV of this report. Suggested Guide- 
lines for Developing the Evaluation System, faculty 
development is an msamntial component of /acuity eval- 
uation. The following books, articles, and programs are 
suggested minimum resources for a faculty development 
office. 

1. iBformatioB About CoBdueting a Faculty Developmeat 
Program. 

Aleamoni, L. N. (ed.). Techniques for Evaluating 
and Improving Instruction. New Directions in 
Teaching and Learning, Ho. 31. Sdn Francisco: 
Jossey-*Bass, 1987. 

This book contains several articles justifying an 
instructional development component in \:he faculty 
evaluation system. 

Eble, K. E., & NcKeachie, H. J. Improving Under^ 
graduate Education Through Faculty Development: An 
analyaim of Effective Prograna and Practices. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1983. 

A review of a variety of faculty development programs 
at many colleges and universities. Practical guide- 
lines for effective programs. 

Levinson-Rose, J. , & Nenges, R. J. "Improving 
College Teaching: A Critical Review of Research.** 
Review of Educational Research, 1981, 51, 403-434. 
A research review of the effectiveness of a variety 
of strategies designed to improve instruction. 

Sedlin, P. & Associates. Bon Adminiatrators Can 
Improve Teaching. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990. 
Development of college faculty from the perspective 
of administration. 
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ClmssrooB Jkss^sniMt TMhiiiqu#s. 

Cross, P. C, ft Angelo, T. A. Classroom AsiMsssmBnt 
Tmchniqums. A Handbook tor Faculty. National Center 
for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and 
Learning. 2400 School of Education Building, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, HI 48109. 
Phone: (313) 936-2741 

This excellent publication describes thirty classroom 
assessMnt technicpies. Instructors can easily adopt 
these methods to make positive adjustments in their 
teaching and to improve student learning. 

Teaohing Tips for the College Instruotor. 

a. McKeachie, N. J. Teaching Tips: A Guidabook for 
the Bmginning Collaga Taachar. Lexington, Mass.: 
Heath, 1986. 

b. Gibbs, 6., Habeshaw, 8., and Habeshav, T. Fifty- 
Three Intarasting Things to do in Your Lectures. 
Bristol, England: Technical and Educational 
Services, 1984. 

c. Whitman, N. A., Spendlove, D. C. , & Clark, C. H. 
Incraasing Students' Laaming: A faculty guida to 
raducing strass among studants. ASHE-ERIC Higher 
Education Report No. 4, 1986. 

This book contains many practical tips for 
improving student participation class discussions, 
reducing student stress, motivating students, and 
helping students learn. A very helpful book. 
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For z^proviag Clmssroon Diseussioasi 

a* Bouton, C, & Garth, R« Y. (ads) • Learning in 
Groupm. Nav Diractiona for Taaching and Laarning 
No* IH. San Francisco: JossayBass, 1983 « 

b. Davis, R« H«, Fry, J« P« , & Alaxandar, L. 
Thm DiacuBsion Mmthod, East Lansing: Michigan 
Stata Univarsity, 1977 « 

c. Whitaan, Naal, & Schvank, T. h. A Handbook for 
Group Diacaaaion Laadara: Altarnativaa to 
Lacturing Madical Studanta to Daath. Salt Lake 
City: univarsity of Utah School of Madicina« 

ED 233 623 « 33 pagas« 

Using Studaat ivaluatioas to Z^prova Taaohiag* 

a* Alaanoni, L« N« Tha Usafulnass of studant Bvalua* 
tions in Improving Collaga Taaching. Jnstructionai 
Scianca, 7, 1978, 95-105. 

This articla shows how studant rating evaluations, 
if coBbinad with individual consulting sessions, 
help instructors to significantly inprove their 
student ratings. 

b. Wilson, R. C. Improving Faculty Teaching: Effective 
Use of Student Evaluations and Consultants. Journal 
of Highar Education, 1986, 57, 196-211. 
This article describes a consultation process which, 
when combined with feedback from student ratings, 
can produce positive change in instructors. 

Growth coatraoting. 

Simpson, E. & Oggel, T. Growth Contracting for 
Faculty Development. Center for Faculty Evalua- 
tion and Development. Idea Papar No. 11. Kansas 
State Uni\ersity, 1984. 

This paper describes the concept of gro%rth 
contracting to facilitate professional development. 

Teaohiag Goals Zaveatory. 

a. Cross, P. K., Teaching **For** Learning. Paper 
presented at the North Carolina State University 
Centennial Year Provost *s Forum. Raleigh, NC, 
1987. ERIC Document Ho. 280537. 

b. Cross, p. K., It Fidaler, E. F. Assessment in the 
Classroom. Community/Junior Collaga Quartarly of 
Raaaarch and Practica, v 12, no. 4, 1988, 275-285. 
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8. SMll aroup ZBstruotioBal Diagnosis. 

Clark, J., 6 RadBond, M. Saall Group Instructional 
Diagnosis. Iiuiovation Abstracts, Vol. IV, no. 18, 
1982. For furthar inforaation %n:ita: Center for 
Instructional Davalopment and Research 
Parrington Hall DC-07 
University of Washington 
Seattle, NA 98195 

9. HOW to Write instruotional Objectives and Properly 
Assess ftudoBt Leaning Outcoaes. 

Alcaaoni, L. M. , & Arreola, R. A. A Practical Guide 
for JUsessing Student Learning Outcoaes. Measuring/ 
Bvmlumting, and Grading Student Lmaming and 
instructional Outcones. This book is provided at 
the workshop on Assessing Learning Outcoaes. The 
workshop is conducted as a one day pre-session to 
the workshop on developing a coaprehensive faculty 
evaluation prograa. For workshop dates and costs 
write: 

CODES 

6730 N. Caaino Padre Isidore 

Tucson, AZ 85718 

Phone (901) 682-9761 
This workshop and workbook, appropriate for 
new and experienced faculty aeaters, presents 
practical procedures and resource aaterials on 
how to acre validly and reliably aeasure, evaluate, 
and grade student learning. Rarely do faculty have 
this opportunity to learn the techniques and aethods 
of instructional design and learning outcoaes 
asseesaent. 

10. Critical Thinking. 

Kurfiss, J. 6. Critical ThinJting; Thaory, Rasaarch 
Practice^ and Possibilities., ASHE-ERZC Higher 
Education Report Mo. 2, Washington, D.C.: 
Association for the Study of Higher Education, 1988. 
What college teachers can do to foster critical 
thinking and intellectual developaent in students. 
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Zaprovi&g zastruotiPBal Mliv^ry. 

a. Instructional Skills Workshop. The ISW workshops 
hslp dsvslop and i^provs ths skills of writing 
instructional objsctivss, preparing lasson plans, 
dasigning assassaant stratagias, and conducting 
instructional sasaions. Tha workshops ara da- 
signad for a ona to fiva facilitator-participant 
ratio. Baginning and asqparianoad instructors will 
banafit. Individuals ara trainad so thay can 
facilitata ISN workshops at thair o%m institu- 
tion. Furthar inforMtion about tha Instructional 
Skills Workshop program can ba obtainad through 
tha offica of: 

Charlas Millar 
Santa Rosa Junior Collaga 
1501 Nandocino Avanua 
Santa Rosa, Ck 95401 



b. Paar obsarvations. Paar obaarvation is 

appropriata for tha inatructional dalivary aspact 
of taaching. Tha faculty davalopaant staff could 
raquast tha halp of instructors ^o hava axcallant 
taaching raputations. Our bast taachara ara a 
valuabla rasourca which wa should tap. Basidas 
halping instructors to isprova thair instructional 
dalivay, proaoting an opmA visitation agraaaant 
aaong faculty could prorota a graat daal of 
positiva sharing about taaching. Our grant 
axparianca taught us thit instructors aspacially 
an joy watching thair collaaguas taach. 

Vidaotaping lacturas^^ An instructional davalop- 
aant parson who is availabla to vidaotapa a 
class and ravlaw it in conf idanca with tha taachar 
could prova vary halpful. Many collaga speech 
dapartaants hava vidaotapa aquipaant. 
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Vi. PROJECT DOCUMENTS AND INSTRUMENTS 
Index To Documents and Instmments 



Document letter page 

A. Memo sent to recmit instmctort for participation 39 

B. Application to participate in the project 42 

C. Packet sent to participating instructors 44 

D. Peer observation instmment (in-house design) 49 

E. Student rating instrument (in-house design) 53 

F. Faculty obsenmtion report (in-house design) 58 

G. Memo sent to recmit instmctors for spring pilot 59 

H. Participant's option selection form 63 

I. Peer obsen^ation instrument-checklist 65 

J. Student rating instrument (Scantron version) 74 

K Typical student rating summary (Scantron version) 77 

L Small Group Individual Diagnosis Method (SGID) 79 
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DOCOMBNT A: wmmo sent to racruit instructors for participation. 
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TO: ALL FULL-TIHB FAGUUnr 

FRQH: Jerry Ruduim9^0-12-69 

Pier ObMnretion FII Grant Ooordiimtor 

8UBJICT: 



"iJlHtH ^•iJ*^ S?,"!^.**^ ^ •» «~»* (88-0517) titled 

PMr rUMervation Pilot: An Anelysie of Cluarooa IffeetivwMes." It ia 

will faoilitoto tmxag faculty a greater intereet in abarii« and diMUMinc 
how they conduct their teaofainff. Hopefully, fbllowlnf partioipation in^ 
project Mpy faculty will be aotivated to try various tMohiat Mthods and 
^ ®' ivrovinf their teaching effeetivmeaa. Students 

ahould directly benefit froa any poaitive ohangea in their instructor's 
teaching. The enthusiaan guierated by instructors partioipatiiM in the 
project nay very well "apill over" to thoae faculty idio do not participate. 

Secondly, the project will help ua iiwlaaant AB1725 whidi Mndatea the 
use of peer and atudent feedback as part of the ooatraotual scooess by 
lOiich instructors are evaluated. It ia hitfily likely that som inn of the 
peer obeerver and atudent feedback process developed for this project will 
be incorporated in our college'a reaponae to the AB1725 reguireaenta 

Oirrently. IVC doea not have a atandardiaed, efficient syetaa for 
collecting peer and atudent feedback about inatructors and ooursea. What 
infomation we currently collect ian't very useful for acknowledging good 
teaching or providing constructive feedback about teaching. 

Bumr Rs PiRnciBinai 

PM^icipation in the process outlined below (see 
SPICIFICS ), instructors each will be awarded a atipend of $320. The 
atipend ia an incentive for participation in thia pilot teat. The grant 
^Jt f*i °*J?*^^J^^^ ? ^ inatructors for participating in this 
S SLJTILmL'^: ^ ^ ooiwlates a ftill cycle 

of parUoipatioB as outliaad below, m oaa imolva 27 ImtruBtcra 
<W*0/IJ2<^7 instructors: 9 in the fall sweater of 1969 and 18 in the 
spring of 1990). There aay be aoae instruotors who participate in the fall 

SSf!*** Tli^ ^ iMtructora will receive an 

additional $320 atipend for the apring seaestor participation. 

mCEFIGB 

8IQUINCI FOR RUtTKHMTINO IHSISUCTQRS 

0 Attend a brief orienUtion/inforaatiooal aaeti^. 

0 Atteofci the elasarooa of a collaagua (target instructor) 

and ooapleto the peer dbaervation font. 
0 At the end of the olaaarooa observatioo, adtainiater and 

collect atudent feedback foras. Give target instructor 

a 8elf>evaluation fora. 
0 Heet with another inatructor Mho has attended a different 

class to observe the saae target instructor. Discuss 

observations and atudent data with the second observer, 
o Heet with the target inatructor and the aecond obeerver 
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PIIR OBSIRVATZQM GRANT FlOJICr 



to rtnrim tht obMnration fons, tte Mlf-vvaluatioo and the 
MHMuriatd studnt fMdbaok. 

o ••pMt the above ovolo with anothsr lastruBtor as the target 
for paar obMrvation. 

o Ba a tarftt Instruotor Mho la obaarvad hf two oollaaiMa of hia/bar 
dwioa. A f611oir-«v K^tiaf with tlw tm obaarvara will ba ra«air«l 
to iflitpiiai tba otearvatloBa. 

o laoh partlelpaat warn oowlataa aa avaluatlon of tha antira prooaaa. 
Chaagaa and atwaatlcBa to tha prooaa a iilU ha mIoom. laoh 
partielpant Miat ba avaiUbla tot aa iafteval iBtanrlair hgr a anbar 
of tha Aoadoade Affalra ooMittaa. iteaa oaarfa la to davalop a 
paar and taaura rariaw p rooaaa abldi ooafteaa to AB1726 foldaliiiaa. 

laeh partiolpatiaf inatruetor will ba giym aoaa optiona ngirrtlng tha 
•aict prooaaa which paar ebaanratiooa and atiidiat faadbaok daU arc 
obtaiaad. Por aaapla. •am partioipaata aay wiA to autetituta aoaa fom 
of elaaa iatanriaw for tha atudaat ratiaf . Otbara aar wlao to hava tha 
elaaa vidaotapad aa part of tha aalf-avaluatioa prooadura. Hora oa thia at 
tha oriantatioo aaatiflg. 

la raaanr. aach participant will obaarva tha elaaarooa iaatruction of two 
othar iaatruetora. and attand aach of tha follow-up aaatiafa with aaoh of 
tha two iaatruotora. riaally. aaoh partiolpaat will ba dbaorvad by two 
ooUaa^wa. To ai^^lify tha loftiatioa. wa will group partioipaata iato 
triada ia which aaoh Mabar will oboarva and ba dbaarvad bgr tha othara. 
lharafora. to ■■yiaaaftillr partloisata poa ■owi ba willlv Ala to 
•llooata. Aviag loaiiter. a total of aUfet Imn of worn tim. Tov 
raaard wUl ba a $920 stlpand and av bawfita 4atimA ftm abaerri^ and 
balas o b aa w a d br four eoUoMuaa and ratad br fwr atndwto. 

Tha oriaatatioa aoatiag will ba hald bafora tha and of Oct. Tha fall 
aoMatar pilot will taka plaoa duriaff Movaabar. 

vtiuM LP HI moM dT OMd IF Tou WISH 10 MRnciMii. hb woBt wm 
amuus m mo oamam wil n jbou mho m umou nt ms 
luuuu's piLor. Bsnvi a fuci bt ootmm ni imcnD wm ard 
niOM IT n or hail nun. 

Thank you. I'a lookinc forward to working with jrou. 
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DOCUNBNT B: application to participat* in tha pro j act. 
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PEER OBSERVATION GRANT PROJECT 



PIER OBSERVATION AND STUDENT FEEDBACK PILOT GRANT PROJECT 

Tee, I Hould like to purtlclp&te In the project this Hoveaber. 
I realize that ay participation will require a total of el«ht hours. 
I tm amre that I will receive a $320 stipend for my full 
participation. 

NAME 

OniCE PHONE^ 

HOME PHONE 
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DOCONENT C: pac)c«t smt to participating instructors. 
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THIS IS YOUR PSER OBSERVATION PACKET 



iHsmcrcHt TOO will OBSDEVB: 

(obaorvaticms to be conducted Monday, Noveaber 13 throui^ 
r^iday. PecgabBr 1.) 

IMSIBDCIOR CAN BB RBAGHKD AT: 

NAm OF OOURSB TOO WILL OBSKRVR: 

DAY OF OBSERVATION: 

CLASS MSBTS IN ROOM: 



ENCLOSED ARB THE FOLLOWING: 



1. an observation font you are to coatplete iriien you observe 
the class; 

2. a prepared statoBsnt to read to the students prior to 
adainistering the student rating fom; 

3. a set of student rating foras; 

4. a project sequence/checklist. 

After the observation, please return all aaterials to 
the envelope. Leave the envelope with Jerry Rudaann 
or deposit it into the plastic tray on the imll outside 
Jerry's office. 
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MATGHXJPS TOR THHC VAT.Ia X989 PSSR E»lLO^ 
TOi All P»«r Observation Pilot T»st Participants 
FROMi Jsrry Rudmann, Project Coordinator 

(Notst as you Mill mmm from thm list bsloM, I mostly avoided 
observer/evaluee Matchups. This arrangeawnt «ore closely simulates a 
typical peer review process. ) 



EVALUEE 


OBSERVER 1 


OBSERVER 2 


Mark ncNeil 


Pat Bell 


Kate Clark 


Chris Ri«gl« 


Jan Horn 


Eliz nulholland 


T»rry Thorpe 


Susan Long 


Kate Clark 


Richard Prytowsky 


Chris ^iegle 


Jan Horn 


Pat Bell 


Eliz nulholland 


Susan Long 


Eliz nulholland 


Pat Bell 


Terry Thorpe 


Kate Clark 


Richard Prytowsky 


Chris Riegle 


Susan Long 


Richard Prytowsky 


nark ncNeil 


Jan Horn 


nark ncNeil 


Terry Thorpe 



If you Nant to veto one of your i»atch-ups, see mm immediately, 



TIMELIIMES 

OBSERVATION PACKETS HAVING OBSERVATION 
FORnS AND STUDENT RATING FORHS WILL BE 
PLACED INTO YOUR HAIL FOLDERc 

CONDUCT YOUR TWO CLASSROOn VISITATIONS! 



CONFERENCES (1 conference Nith each 
of tmo instructors you observed, and 
1 conference Mith those Nho observed 

you) t 

COMPLETE A SURVEY ABOUT THE PILOT TEST: 

ATTEND SPRING IN-SERVICE TO OFFER YOUR 
COnnENTS, SUGGESTIONS, EXPERIENCES: 



nonday, Nov« 13 

nonday, Nov. 13 to 
Friday, Dec. 1 

Monday, Dec. 4 to 
Friday, Dec. IS 



Final Exam Period 
In-service Week 
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SBQ0INCV/CHBCKIJ8I 



Arrange a timm with tbm avaluee to Tlalt his/her class. 

Visit the class durlns the Noir. IS to Dec. 1 period. 
While observlntf the class, oovplete the ohservatlon fom. 

After 80 slnutes of observation, ezouse the 
Instructor. 

Read to the students the statensnt about the student ratings. 

Adslnlster the student rating foras. Ask students to 
use only pencils on the soantron foras. 

Collect the foms, place then Into the envelope and 
deliver then to Jerry Rudaann for ^^ocesslng. 

Notify the other observer that you have oovpleted your 
observation. 

As soon as you are notified that the student ratings have 
been processed. Met with the oo-obeerver and prepare for the 
eventual conference with the evsluee. During this Beetlng 
coapare your respective observations and review the etudent 
feedback susnarlss. 

During the period of Dec. 4 to Dec. 15, m&mt with the 
co-obse rv er and the evaluee for the evaluation conference. 
At this conference, review all aaterlals. Gosplete the 
ob s ervation conference font. 

Place all materials In the envelope and return to Jerry 
Ihkhann for storage. 

During final exam week, oovplete the project evaluation 
survey. 
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XNSTRUCTZQiiB TO THB FKKR rmnwEUtMuu 



THE lOLLONINQ SIATBONT IS 10 B RIAD TO ST U P H 'S PRIOR 
TO DI8XRIHITIIIQ THB SIODBIT RATIMQ POOffi: 



You are being Asked to evaluate this class as part of a 
voluntary process initiated by the faculty at this campus. This 
process is intended to provide the instructor with infomation 
about the effectiveness of the class presentation. You 
instructor has volunteered to meet with othsr faculty nembers to 
discuss the results of these evaluations. Please use the 
scantron provided and a pencil for conpletinc paces 1 and 2. For 
the conment section, pate 3, you may write directly on the page. 
Please be objective in your assessment. 
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DOCCMBIT D: p#«r olMurvation instruMnt (in^housa design). 
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ttVim f ALLW COLUCl 
f ACDLTT OtmcVAnOII UNiT 



Contract Faculty /~7 B«t«Ur faoaty CHJ 

iMtnctor Data of flalt 

CavTM ZD'Vo. flekat He. 



iHMry of LaMOB Coataat 



Inatractlaaal Aaaaawaat riiMtnta a»< taaaaatiaaa 

X. Claaarooa (Aaarratlon 

!• Iiliiblta aabjact aattar 
axH^tiaa, 



2, Fraaanta aatarlal in a saimar 
tkat atudaata undarataad. 



3. Oaaa a varlaty of laacmctlonal 
taclttifoaa aoi aida. 



4. Iffoetlvoly oaiogaa tiM atodoat 
la tiM claaa (a.|. idwXa claaa 
d la co aiioa , tadiviiaal atadaat 



S. Ffovidaa atodaata with a aylla^ 
«lddii aloarly daf iaaa tlM aatara 
oad aaord ^ tte elaaa* dM 
Stadias ttltarla, and irtMt la 
oapoetad of atadaata. 
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TACULTT OimVAnOM UPOtT 



iMtnCtiOMl MMSiMttt 
















t. DM0Mtr«U9 MtlmUflB for tu^Jtct 




•Atttr «ad fev tMchlAg. 




9. Vats tMChlnf Mthods ftyprofrUtt 




to rabjMt. 




iBStrUCtlOMl A«SM0Mllt 


ff iiif Mid Souootlont 


IX. PrOftMlOMl iBVOlVMMAt 


1. low 4o you ovoy cttrrrat la flold? 


2. lov 4e you fo^^^^Mto la tte llfo 




M« octMtUo of Um eollogo o«t- 




Btim Uo elMtrooB (l.o.» COTBittooo» 




eoMMilty work) • 
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VACDLTT wmmm upokt 



SatisfMtory /~7 OBMtitfaetory / / tota of OMif«rMC« 



iiBOTto Xastmetor 



Additional C oMinf by ObMrrtr(a) 



SigMC«r« of ObMmr tSto" 
liCDAturo of Oboonror BSti" 
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OOCOHBNT E: student rating instruMnt (in-hous« design) 



ERIC 
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mnrr mmamm m mmam 



Infanwtlwi that will liWHtr •mIimu wi/*r tipri^t mmtm. 



1. It Mitwt Ltvt)t 

A. tMT DWUiw (rrMlaitn •r tipHif ftuniifif) 

C. ^7 CratfiMt* CHtvt Carr .4 • MwYtrU tefrM) 

A. /~ 7 Pw)WTlM SMwit (I Ntv« • 12 Untt Ut4 tr N»r« ThU iMMUr) 
1. ^7 Mrt-T$M fttyiMt (1 Htvt Fflvtr TiMn 13 IMlU ThU taMtUr) 
). Vmn- fMMfi ff Uktfif this cmitm: (ctwck wiljr aiw) 

A. ,^7 Ctiwr«1 Ciucttt*n 0. ^7 ^fft^UlU 

1. f>«et1vt I. £37 Othtr 

C. O •••J*'' 

^Imm im« tlw f«11«i1nf actU t« anMtr luat % thrtwfh 30: 



%. Ifmriietor £ji|£ji]t •utHfittf t^j«cttv«« f«r this mutm. 

S. inatryeUr m^Qj^i^ MbjMt MtUr tffMtlvtly. 

ft. iMtrucur crMUt tiitfat tn Mbjtct tfitf MtWtttt ttuiMU U iMrn. 

7. inttrucUr •rfanim ciMt tiM mil. 

I. Iiwtructtr U ftlilllfwl In akMrvlfif ttuiwit rMcttm. 

9. Tht •Tftfilmlwi vf IliU MUfM H»)M tMtntt iMrn. 

10. iMtriicur Mutny tht aetlvltlM Meli ciMt p«rlM In Mall. 

11. InitrvcUr ulU •Monu «ik«n tlity h«v« §tm • H^tHularly fMi J«k. 
13. Inotmettf crUlcltM pttr vtrk. 

IB. In t$m ciMt I fM) ftm t» wprttt i^r •pinlm. 

H. in* ttHor •tMim u vfUn vvIMmt thtlr Mn tptntww. 

II. Yhi iMtf^kttr lUt«n« otuntlvvly u aliat clatt Mi*trt H«v« u tty. 

H. Iwtmtur U Mil p ripi f i for m«Ii cIms. 

17. lMtrMt«rU fnifcick (ar UUn mmiU* M^lmury Htni m to) arf titlpfvl In aMtlnf tM ottniortfo 

•f tht MUTM. 

II. TMtInf tni traiinf art ftir •ng ipprtprUfly r«f ItcM cturM Mttrlclt. 



• Ml tut itantfwi $mmr fwm. w NOT mm m iNii rami* 




A ■ ltr«nf 1y Afrtt 

• ■ AftM 
C - N«utr«l 



0 ■ OUtfrM 

C ■ Itrtni OUtfrM 
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itUKNt CSSCtVATlON OF IMTWCTION 



VrlU ytur mmmu tolc* u 

1. tMT iMtrvcttr Willi MM U luii« If ttitrt U MwUilfif yty to1i«w lM/t»w Nm <m wptcltYly Mil In 

2. ^mtr iMtnicUr «tu1i MM U knw «Mt trifle tliliift yw MMevc aliKt M 4tm U li»fi¥t tM tMeDlnf 



S. VMir Inttrycur Muli )U« to luit« hm yM fM) iMut tl» to»to«tlt m Hlwr rMiliif wtorUlt 
S. Dft yM h«v« m fyrtlitr tmmmu that ytu fMl wuli M Ml^ult CFtltavlffif It • \Ut tf ipaclf fc arMt 



thftt yw WW to MMnt •n» but fMl frm to MMfit tn tngfttiliif*) 

Umm iltn^tlvtWM MMr Itniiim 

Off Ito Nsurt Attltoit of lMtr«ct*r ImN fttuitntt 

Cratflni ^rMptnttt trttim tr MirrMMt vf Itflct 

iMtnictor Kfl«i1«ifl« VtiM tf ClMtfMB OiMyMlwi 

TM/AtMtftitr* tf ClMtrMM ifiytli1ll| CiMt 

Unftrt L»vt1 tf ClMtrMm NiNbtr 9/f C«ictM«tf CiMt tlMt1fi«t 

OMttlon My CMMntt ara: 



t%0» 

lltv: M/l/r 

piim.021 
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DOCUNBNT F: faculty Observation raport (in-houaa daaign) . 



ERIC 
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DOCUNBNT F: faculty Observation raport (in-houaa daaign) . 



ERIC 
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f ACDLTT oitmAnoi umi 



iMtmetoT tett of Ufort 

tclwol 

ArM/MvitlM/XastnictloMl Unit 

ArM/DlTislMi/XMtfiietiOMl ubU 



vrlttta rtportt stvArat rrAliMtloa. 

{ 



2. ClMsrM« (%Mrr«tloD. 



3. froftMiMMl ISVOlTMMBt. 



4. O^MTVatlM trtii St«iMt IVftlllAtlMM. 



wmml IMbtr Vo. 



no 
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DOCUMENl 6: Btao smt to recruit Instructors for spring pilot. 




fot ALL rDUrVZMi ncoun or m noujMicx ooMmzry c ouj ob 
DzmzcT 



j«rry Binfcann OAXit a-f-to 

Vsyehelegy XMtruetor at XVC, 

Ceor«lMtar of FZX «niit to atody pMr •valuation 

ana aatlMte of fathariag ataiant faaibaek abovt laatructien 



•OBJICTt BMBOifiUHV OV SMIMONM TCB 



1 hava baaa awardad an FIX frant (tt-OSXY) tltlad "faar Obaanratien 
vilatt An Analyala of ClaaaroM KfaeUvanaaa." It ia wtieiaatad that 
thla |M)aot 1^11 aehlava thraa alM. Pint, tha vrojaot will faoilitata 
aMM famlty a fraatar iataraat ia atariaa aai diae— a in t hew tbay eandoet 
tlMir taaflhiat . ■eaafally, faUaaiaa partlaisatiaBlii tha prajaet aamr 
faooltr will ba B»tl«atad ta try vwlaoa t a a^n t ■•**^^«»f _»*;?• 
tha iatant aC iapraviaf ataiant laanisf. t f iw it a aheaM f^MOtlyhanaf it 
froB any paaitiva chanaaa in thair iaattvotar'a taaohing. lha aatfanaiaan 
MnarataiH^ inatruetsra partioipatiaa in tha pcajaet nay vary wall "apill 
«var« ta thaaa faealtv who «a nat partioifaU. ^ 

■aoandly, aa yau knew, AM7at aaniataa tha naa af paar abaanratiot 



abaanration and 

atreofly aawaa t a'tha waa'^ a tu d U faadhaok aa part af tha aantraotnal 
proeaaa by «hieh inatraetara ara avalnatad. lha flMBt jwaridaa aa with an 
•naliaat eMnrevaity to avaJaata aaMa of paar «bMrvationaad ata^ 
k. NNMihly MM fam of tM aaar ahaarvar and atadant fMfba^. 
davalapad far thia prajaet will ba ineorparatad in ear diatrict'a 
f to tha JUlX7af raaairaMata. 

fhUd, aarrantly tM diatriet deM net have a atandardiiad, affieiant 
oyatM far wllaeting atadant faadMA abeut inatruetora and oeurMs. 
Lat'a ranady thia preblaa. 



Per tMir partieipatim in tM praeaM aatlinad halew (i 
••PKXPXOl*') , inatraetara aaeh will ba awarded a otipand af $320. tha 
atipaad ia an ineantiva far partiaipatian in thia pilot toot, lha arant 
hM a peal allaMtad to pay inatraetara far partioiaa t int in thia pilot 
teat, ht aM MM atipaad par partlatpaat i«a aMpUtM a *^^Jif*^* •« 
partialpatlaa m aaUiaad Mlav, w mm iavalwa •• inatraetara dariag tha 
apriaf. 
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e httmid m bri«f wiwtatiM/UtfinfttiMftl SMtiKg. 

e htUnA tiM elMnroM mt a oollMf— (tavftt Iwtrttotor) 
and oaapl«t# tte pmt ■fcaitwH— fan. 

e M tto and of tto aliaatf ataanwitiwi^ atelaiatar and 
oollaet atadiat fiiiii<i tacM. Urn tavfat iMtmetor 
a aalf-arvalaatian fan ta aaivlaM at Ida ar Imt laiaara. 

e Haat kriaf ly vitH a aaaaiid laataaataa aha aiaa Im afcaw^id 
tiM tarfat uatraatar. Onpara a a t aa rataydit atet yau 
bag^aliairaad aad^aagrthlnf at iataraat fM tta atadint 

o Alanf with a oa-akaar¥ar« Mat vlth tha taifat iMtraotor to 
ravlaa tha obaarvatian faona, tha aalf-ovalaatian and tlia 
w—iriaad atndant faadbicik. Ooarlata and alfn tha final 
oanfarcnoa daovMnt* 
o Kapaat tha ahova eyola vith anothar inatrootar aarving aa 

tha tarfat Inatraetor. 
o Hapaat tha ahova ^fola hot vovana voloo. Yoo hoooM tha * 



ovaloaa and your oollaafoaa haooMo tha paar 
o Baoh partioipant now ooapXotaa aa avalaatlan of tho ontiro 
proeoaa. Changaa and aoffaatiana to tha praooaa will ha oal 



Ba^ partioipatlng inatrootar vill ha oivan aoaa aptiona rafardinf tha 
' ' 'and atodMH f « ' ^ ' 



anet proo aaa hy vhioh paar ahaanratian ni f tint fMitaOk data ara 
ohUinad. Par oxaapia, aaoa partieipanta aay viah to oahotitato a olaaa 
intarviaa for yatharing atodant faaaaok. othara say viah to bava tha 
olaaa vidaotapad aa part of tho aalf-avaluatian prooodaro. Mora an thia at 
tha oriontatian naatlng. 



Zn atwiry, aaoh partioipant vill ohaanra tha olaaaroaa inatruetion of 
tvo othor inatniotora» oolloet a tu do n t foodhaek, and attand a follov-np 
sooting vith oaoh targat inatniotor. Piaally« aaoh partioipant vill ha 
irad, hy tvo oolloagoaa. Tharafara* ta aaaaaawally pavtiolpata yoa 
ha viliiag and ahU to allooata, datring thia aaMataa, Ohaat T.f hoara 



of yaar tina. Vaar raaard vill ha a Mt» otipond and aay hanafita dariirad 
f rw ahaar^ i ng and haing ahaa r vad hy a oalloagaa and mtod hy yoar 



fha arimtatian naating vill ha an Ptiday, Haroh and at f a.m. at zvc« 

itian to ha 



and 11 a.B. at Oaddlahaok (roan looatian to ha annoanood) • Z vill nako 
opaoial arrangManta far thaaa aha oaanot noat an a Ptiday naming 



tloaaa lot na knov if you viah to partioipata. tha firat 20 inatruetera 
vho volantoor vill ho oligihlo for thio pilot. 

fhank you. Z'n looking forvard to vorking vith you. Z hopo you ahara ay 
oaoitanant ovar tha grant prajaet. Zf you viah to partioipata, plaaaa 
»lata and ratum tha attaohad fam. 
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m oMimTZOV uro mowm viioimk t z&ot mat mojier 



Ym, Z ifould lik« to partieipat« in th« project this mmammtmx, 

1 rMilisa tliat ay participation will roquiro about 7.S hours and will 

sara a $320 stipsnd. 



OFPZCI PHONE 
aOHB PRONE 
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DOCONBIT Ht participant option salaotion fora. 



ERIC 
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rzz oiMrrs tin OMnmzov/fTUDiMT fiidmcx pilot tbct 



mTZCZVAMT OfTZOV MLICTZGH 



NMIB 



Dttring March, aaeh participant will visit tha class of two 
oollaaguas. During tha saaa pariod, two collaaguas will visit, 
otoMTva, and collaet studant faadback in tha class of aach 
participant. Whan you sarva as an instructor baing obsarvad, 
which of tha following ^tions would you prafar: 

tin oBinvnTzoM fom: 

A) Short fom usad in fall of 1989 

B) Longar, axpariaantal chacklist tor n 

C) I would prafar both f eras ba usad 



ITUDEMT rilDBACX MmOD: 

A) Scantron fom (atudanta aaka ratings 
and opan-andad ccnoMnta) 

B) Paar conductad diacussion procana 

C) I would prafar aathoda A and B 



•ILF SVALDATZOM FORM: 

A) Inatructor Salf-Evaluation Fon 

(ISEF) 

*B) Taaching Goala Invantory* 
C) I would prafar both A & B 



*NOTE: If .you would lika to try tha Taaching Goals Invantory, 

will naad to coaplata it SOON for aach typa of coursa in 
irtiich you will ba obaarvad. As soon aa you hava 
ccnplatad it, sand it to aa ao I can davalop custoaisad 
quastions for your studant faadback and/or paar conductad 
class intarviaw procass. Sand tot 

Jarry Rudaann 

Social Scianca 

IVC, A/228 
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DOCONBHT I: p#ttr ote^rvation instruMnt-ch«ckli0t« 




G7 
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rwat fjwi oum, wnvn ino 



GMi i— ■lima womt m rum mun, 1990 

PI KECTIOm 

U taponi to Mdi of tK« stattMnts bm}€m by eh«ckln9 th« m«ter which test MpmMd your judgMnt. 
(1) » stiwitk (2) » MBtitet of a frablM (3) » a Mjor pnblai <4) » aot ijpliortila 



(I) (2) (3) (4) 

Tha Mtarlal praaantad la 9^r.«raliy accaptad by oollaaguat to ba worth knowing. 
Tha Mtarlal praaantad la Important for thla group of atudanta. 
Tha Inatructor aaaaad to Mteh tha lactura Mtarlal to tha atiidant*a background. 
Tha amaplaa uaad wara aaally undaratood by atudanta. 

ifhan approprlata, a dlatlnctlon waa Mda batwaan factual Mtarlal and oplnlona. 
approprlata, aathorltlaa vara cltad to au pp oct atataiMta. 
Whan a^proprlata dlvargant vlawpolnta wara p r aaa n tad. 
h aafflc lant Moant of Mtarlal waa Inclodad In tha lactura. 




pm PILOT otMrr, nmm 1990 



ooHiof: CMMnmrrai 



DlMlCTIOIIi 

impond to Mdi ot th* ttatMMits b«low by clMCklng th« mmftMr utilch test MprnMa Twr jud^Mfit. 
(1) m 8tMiftk (2) » ■OBwHiit Of « fffoblMi (3) • • MjoT ycoblw (4) » Mt i| 



IlftiODUCTIOW 

(i) (2) (9) (4) 



8tat«d tiM purpoM of tiM I«ctun. 

rrooMtod a brUf of»rvl«ii of thm loctun contmt. 

ttatod a probl«i to b« solvod or aiscusMd during tha looturt. 

Itoda «ipllelt tha mUtlonahlp batwMn today's and tlia provlona laeturo. 



(1) (2) (9) (4) 

_ ^ 5. Arrwigad and dlaeuaaod tha eontant ao that tha organlaatlon/atractura mm aada anpllelt 

to tha atadanta. 

§. Aakad ^uaatlona parlodleally to datandna whathar too widi or too llttU Inforwtion 

wm balng praaantad. 

7. Pmantad asaivlaa, lllaatratlona or graphiea to eUrlfy abatrwt and difficult Idaaa. 

^ ^ a. I^pllelt atatad tha ralationahipa aanng irarlooa Idaaa In tha lactur*. 
9. Parlodleally auawarlaad tha aoat ii^ortant Idaaa In tha laetura. 



(i) (2) (9) 



(4) 



OtKEK COMMENTS 



10. lolvad or othamlaa daalt with any problana ralaad Airing tha laetura. 

11. Kaatatad what atudanta wara axpactad to 9«in froai tha laetura Mtarial« 

12. Kalatad tha day'a laetura to upeenlnq praaantatlona. 



pm riLot GMifT, mam mo 



D1K1CTI0W8 

RMpond to Mch of tl» ststMnts b«low by chirking th« nuvber which best •xpmMa four judprnit. 
(I) m ttrcnftli (2) - MBMhat of • fcobl* (3) • • njor prablv (4) • not twUoiblo 



OS 
OB 



(I) (2) (3) (4) 



1. Vole« could bt oaslly hoard. 

a. VOlot MM rslMd or loworod for vsrUty and oM^ala- 

3. apooch «M nolthor too fonml nor too camml. 

4. flpooeh flUora, ("olwy now," "nhw.") woro not dUtrnctlnq. 

5. Uto of apooeh una nalttiar too faat nor too alow. 



wawMMiM. cammamm 

(I) f2) (S) (4) 

«. 

7. 

•. 

f. 

10. 



latAllahad and Mlntalnad aya contact ultli tha elaaa laetora bagan. 
Iilatanad earafally to atadant'a BBun ta and quaatlom 
Haan't too atlff and focMl in afipaaranca. 
»aan*t too eataal In anpaaranoa. lactora. 

racial and body novaMnta vara conalatant with Inatractor'a Intantlona. 

mtm^l: tha Inatnictor lodiad at atudanta whlla waiting for tbalr 
raaponaaa aftar asking quaatlona. 
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fOi rtUtt OHHIT. SMINa IMO 



t oMOfr 



"nola'tn of th. BUtmmntB telon by chteklng th. m-tor «hlch bMt M^rMMd y<mr judgMit. 



O) (a) (a) (4) 

1. tutad th« pucpoM tt th* lM«lmln« of thm lactura. 

a. OaflMd nw» Ufw, eoMMpU. and prliiclplaa. 

~ 9. ibl« tHa .tttdwit. ahy cattaln praeaaaaa. taehnlviaa or fomilaa mra aaad to wol^ 

problMB. 

4. Oaad ralavant aMNplaa to aivlalit ■•Jor IdMa. 

5. Oaad claar an alfvU anaplaa. 

S. bvlleltly raUtad aw IdMa to fwlllar onaa. 

7. ialtaratad dtflaltloaa of aaa tan» to halp .tadMita baoo» aooaatowd to th-. 

~ I. providad oeeaalonal aMrlaa and raatataMnta of l«port«it Id 

». «aad altarnata aaplanatlana idwn nnoa aa a r f. 

10. Iloaad tha aoH f loa ahwi Idwa aata oavlan and dlffioilt. 

11. Dli not oftan dlfiaaa from tfca aaln toplo. 

la. Mlkad to tin elaaa. net to tka beard or wlndnn. 

19. Ilia board aork ^Mrad er«anlMd and laflbla. 
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m nt0f awM , tmiiio i990 



DIKICTIOWI 

Iteiponfl to Moh of tlio ■tot«mta bolow by ehockini tht miiter which bott oivrooood ytm ju ap un t. 
(i) » ttmftli (2) » ■■Mliit of a peoblMi (3) • • aolor wtMm (4) » aot i| 



(1) (2) (9) (4) 



1. Aolwd VMOtioM to 000 what tho itudonto know olwut tho loctoro topie. 

a. Mdrooood quootiona to individttol otudMito m woll tho group ot lor«o. 

3. Oood rhotorical viootiono to 9«iA atudoitto* ottontion. 

4. FoumJ oftor oil qoootiono to ollov otodonto tlM to think of on nnovor. 

5. mooorogod otidonto to onmor diffieult ^lootiono bf rmridinf oooo or ropTroiin). 
«. Mion noooooory* o^M otodonta to clarify thoir ^lootiono. 

7. Miod probinf gnoationo if a atudMit'a anaoor «aa inooivloto or ouporficUl. 

8. Ktpaatad anawo r a vlion naooaaary to tKa ontito cUaa could koar. 

9. iaooivod atadanta* gaoatlona poliUly and poaaiblo oatliMiaatioBlly. 

10. iagaaotod that <inoationa which rogairod tim-ooaauadnf an aw a ra of llAitod intoroat bo 
diaeoaaod boforo or after claaa or during office hmara. 
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nn nun aum, wmm mo 



tSTMLiamiB Km mjwr%tnim aaima iitth wudmm 



RMpond to Mck of tiM statMiita bolcw toy chocking th. mnbor which b«at oqiraMd your juagMiit. 
(I) • •UMflh (2) « Mt wh o t of • fntoloB (3) • m Mjor prMm (4) • not ^ 



mtummsaata 

(1) W O) 14) 



I. Orootoa studMia with a bit of Mil talk. 

a. latabllahad oyo oontoet with mm my atudonta as poaalbU. 

3. Sot 9tQ«nd ruloo for atudoiit participation and qooatlonlng. 

4. Oooi ^Motions to 90ln atodmt attontlon. 
Inooiiragod atodont qoottlona. 



S 



W W O) (4) 



II 

12 



Naiatalnad oyo oontaet with ao nany atudonta aa poaalblo. 
7. Oaod rhotorleal «Motlona to ro-onfogo otudant attontlon. 

Aafcod vioatlona which allowad tha Inatnetor to oougo atudonta* progroaa. 
f . «B0 atolo to anaoor atudMit*a quootlona aatlafoctorlly. 
10. tetod and roopondad to algna of poaslaMnt. borodoo, eurloolty, ate. 
farlod tho poeo of tho loeturo to koap atudanta alart. 
%oko at a rata ohlch alloood atudonta tl«a to taka notaa. 
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m wuM omiif * snixfio mo 



wmmnm or 



U^tmi telow «• •wwrel lt« Acmt ooiirM MtwrlKtls c«t«foriMd Into thrm9 njor "ff^- '^^•^ ^Jj"' 
MiJ^Tm rfl5JMSi«tTSl« with 5 teln9 hi Th). th« •Kt.nt to uhleh th« courM wmU th. crlt.rl. M 
iitod bt Mdi lt«. 



I. rtlm 0flUbM aiiqMtttly oatllnM tho wmq^nci> of topics to b« cov«r«d. 

2. «» statti oowo obJ«ctlv«« m cloar. 

3. flw ovtilM Ma of t«»i<» i« 

4. tlw difflMlty la avipNKi«tt for th« m^'toVXii^ •tudtnts. 

S. 1lM eovTM Mmvn/km rmnt itii iu f ints In tiUld. 

$. TIM to Moh of tht Mjor oottTM tflplcfl jia i4««prUto. 

7. OMTOO la mpoiwlTT to tho mHi of atoAMita ^ nrc^^^td In tht courM. 
"~ e. 11m oooroo io M ■iiiitti prtfloviUlto for othir cmlroM. 
9. Ito ooMno €bjMtlMO oro oonfmnt with tho t»\«t eurrleula. 

rwiffT*. fiffmn ^ Mntmnrr nfftnr— " ^ 

I. Ito loodiin llot (roqalroa/ t i umrt i O U up 

ontlnrltloo. ^ 

2. lufllnta wo w^rr^to for of conrM. | 

^ 3. tMto ttooi In tho ooaroo aro wall Mloetod. 

4. StnaMita aro flvaa wipla tlM to ooapIaU tha aai l9riiii|)ta/talta hcM 
S. lha Moant of liuManrfc and aaal«inanta la avpropi(aM.| 

a. Ilia wlttan aaalfMaata and projaeta ara earafallf eli^ltn to raflact oeoraa goala. 

7. varlatf of aaalfmanta la avallabla to naat Ind vliikuj I atudant naada. 

8. ti^ratory «ork la Inta^ratad Into tha couraa. ( 

9. atudanta ara glvan tha couraa raqulraoanta In wit inq tl tha ba9innln9 of tha couraa. 

10. lha aaslgiMnta ara Intallactually challariglng to ht (t \idanta. 



t\ data and rapra a anta tha work of raoovnlaad 



nn PILOT GMMT. SPMIIG 1990 



ssajsjssBsm 

1. Tlw «Mi eonttiit is nprvMntativt of th« content and cours* obj«ctiv«i. 

2. fhm mam itmm m elwr and tmll mritUn. 

3. TIm mmm art gradad in a fair Muinar, 

— 4. Tha grada distribution is appropriata for Isval of coursa and iypa of studants anrollad. 
5. Tha standards usad for grading ara cawunlcatad to tha studants. 
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cfa 
ct: 
Ma 
ct; 
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C4a tt- 
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cSa C4a c|a 

t$z c4a Ma 

Kta K4a c|a 

ct: c4: 

eta c4a eta 

ct= C43 ct- 

tta c4a Kta 

ct: :4a (t^ 

eta c4a eta 



Ms 
tt: 
tfz 
c2: 
c2: 
c2^ 
ctr 
M. 
M^ 



Kfta da eta eta 

cOa c|a «ta Kta Ma eta eta cf a ct: M- 
tl COS c|a eta eta 

KOa e|a ct^ ^ta K4a eta ct^ cfi c§: :f. 

(g^ eOa Ma eta eta 

KOa K|a Ma eta Ma Kta cfa cfa et: cfi 
•I CO: M* eta ct = 

eO^ «|3 tf' tt- t4- «t: «t' cf: sfi 
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80CD: rm OBSimTIGM/STUDIIIT FUDBMX (PII GBMIT FBUKT) 

|y|^^ »^#>^i ou««tlon» for Yottr initructor to Add (If DMlrad) 

27. 

28. ' 

29. 



30. 

FlMM* look ov»r th« fiv« quMtlons bmUM, than Ml«ct am two (21 w>— tlotip. 
Writ* jour ooHMnts telow to th* tvo quMtlooa you MUeted. 

1. Your instructor would lika to know if tlwr* i» MMthing fcn b«li«v» 
h«/«lM has don* ••p«:i«lly wall in tsscbing this cours*. 

2. Your instructor would llks to know what spacific things you baliava might 
ba dona to iapxova tha taaching in this ocursa. 

3. Your instructor would lika to know how you faal about tha taxtbook or 
othar raading aatarials. 



4. Was your instructor raadily availabla for consultation? 

5. Do you hava any furthar co»ants that you faal would ba halpful? 
(Following is a list of spacific araas that you aay wish to oosMnt on, 
but faal fraa to connant on anything.) 

Disruptivanass of Othar Studants 
Attituda of Inatruetor Toward Studants 
Braadth or Marrownass of Topics 
Valua of ClassrooB Discussion 
Anything Blsa? 

NuiiMr of Cancallad Class Maatings 



txans 

Of f ica Hours 
Grading Prooptnass 
Instructor Knowladga 
Tona/Ataosphara of Classrocn 
Coaf ort Laval of Classrocn 



Quastion . • My ccawants ora: 



gurstion^ . My comants ara: 
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The 8maU Group Individual Diagnosis (8Q1D) Method 



SGID it • llvMltp process IrwoMno the course instructor, students In the instnjctor s cIms. end a 
focuHy coHoigue uainad to act as a fidlitMor. 

Step One. The initial step is a conference between the instnictor and the facilitator in which the 
ladHtalor oiplains the SGD process and gets to loww sornelhine aboU 

Stap IWo. The dassrooin procedure is sdieduled for the inlddte cf the tenn duriiw a regultf 
mtating. The instructor taachas as usuil for the first part of the period, than InlioA^ 

andlaBmthefoomforthelaBt25to30rniniites.The(MlitatorbfMly 
hcrioleandtheSGDp(ocess.emphasiiin0thatthe information wHbegiMnoi^ 
that the itudcnto have an opportunity to have direct affect on the remainder of their course. The 
fedlitator then asks them to divide theinseKes into groups of about live and to select OM 

each group to act as recorder and spoketpcraon. 

The groups each address and arrive at a consensus on M«o questions. 

1. What do you ike ibout the course? 

2. (A) What do you think needs I m provement? 

(B) What suggestions do you have for bringing about these improvements? 

After 7-8 minutes of discMSsk)n time. the facilitator asks each spokesperson to report one response to 
each of the questions (more than one round can be made If time and dass siK pemrA). 

The fadBtator writes the responses on the board, being sensitive to dissension and minority views 
When a statement is not shared by mort. the facilitator requeste a show of hands and records the 
approximate breakdown. The instnictor wUI ask for two studerit vokinteers to record what is wri^ 
the board The fadlitator will share this information with the instnjctor. 

8tepTllfee.TheneastepinSGiDisthefeedbad(sessk)nbe^ll«enthefacilltatorand^ 

which they discuss the students' comments, the irtstructor's reaction to them, and strategies for 

change. They also discuss what the instnictor shoukl say to the students. 

This step has been identified as the nK>st difficult in the process. It requires that the facilitator has 
adequate teaching operience and that he or she also possess a number of imeipersonal skills: the 

fadltator should be supportive. wam\ sensitive. understandto)g.nor\|udgmer«al.and should 1^ 

The facilitator's role requires that he or she operates on several levels. On the first level, the facilitator is a 
communication channel with primary concemfor conveying the students' sentiments in such a way as 

to avoid defensive reactions from the InstnK^ that ntay bjock the ftow of informatioa 

On the second levd. the fadlitator is an information source, perhaps sharing hto or her own teachi 
ecperiences or tettng the instnictor about various resources and techniques. 

On the third level. %irhlch only shouW be lAcorporated by the most experienced, the f^^ 
possible interpretations of student reasoning and concems. He or she may hypothesize about the 
instnictor's teaching strategies for the kMtnictor's reaction and rafledioa 

Step Four, in this step, the instnictor uses the first 10 minutes of the ensuing dass period to get 

darificatidh fm studenu about coniments ttiat were unclear and surnrnariie the students' a 

to aHow them to corred distortions and check for accuracy. The instructor should offer some reactions 

to the comments and perhaps outiine intended changes or adaptations. . 

Step nve. The Instructor fills out the response form and fonvards it to the fadlitator. This step involves a 
foitow-up session between the fadlitator and the instructor to discuss the success of the review session 
wiUt the students. The session shouM emphasize a self evaluation by the instructor of how the changes are 
working as vt^ll as an analysis of the impact upon the students. This session should serve to reinforce the 
O . mstnictor's changes and improvements. 

nlta Step SbL The facilitator will attach a sumnrtaiy of the «i)t^ SGID process. Page - 80 



P/ICUTATORIKPOirr 




rBBR NBmOR niOCS3S 



On MovMbar 2^ Iftt X was M S.6.I.D. facilitator in 
SnfliASOl class. Zt was a vary productiva axpariaaca» bat aljo a 
difficalt oaa. Z say difficult only bacaaaa thara was ao wieh 
diaafrasMat mon§ tba stadants abaat ahat tlMy dislikad abaat tha 
class. 

Ovarallf thay lika tha eaorsa and think thair laatruator is aaoallant. 
Thay siqphasisad that thay thaafht that Mrs. aas vary fair aao 

aoahiaaad and was always villiai to halp thaa. Yhay likad tha fact 
that aha didn't attack thaa paraaaally ahaa aha was aamatiag thair 
Bistakas and actually aada thaa faal aosfartabla during tha pracass. 
Thay thought that har aathods af iastraotian vara vary iaaavativa and 
that thay all had a ehaaea to participate in classraoa discussiaas. 

Yhair atain criticisaui vara not abaut Nra. . but about tha eoursa 

itsalf and tha lab. aiataan out af If agraad that tha paca af tha 
course was too fast and that tha lab aaadad iaprovsMnt dua to aoisa, 
crowdadnass and parsonnal prablaas. %s far as tha other araas that 
naadad iaprpvua«ntt thara was quits a iUt of disagrssasnt and thay 
couldn't ranch a consansus (saa attached repart •4*1). During the 
tvaluation they kept telling ae to aake sure that Mrs. *didn*t 
take this personally*! they knew that the probleas were not her fault. 

lasMdia^aly following the a.Q.z.D. Z discussed this evaluation with 
and she was eoapletely apan and raaaptive to their suggestions. 
Zn fact, she thought that aany of their ideas were good ones. Oince 
then, she has aet with the other SOI instructors to share eoas of her 
students* ideas, especially regarding assignaents. aha has also aet 
with lab personnel to try to aake aoae necessary changes there. Z 
was particularly iapressed with the fact that she iaaediately responded 
to these suggestions so that the course could be iaproved rather 
quickly. 

Zt is obvious that . is a conscientious and dedicated instructor who 
is really concerned about her students and thair progress. And they, 
in turn, respect her for this. Over the years that Z have been at 
Allan aancock College Z have heafd good things about aany of the Inglish 
instructors, but Z have heard a disproportionate maiber about • « . Sha 
certainly is an asset to her departaent and our college. 
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SOi - IntrodttCtAon to LaiHluw Arf 



P0M1M MPKIB OF IM CMM 



TMeMr wAmm yon fMi eoMfort- 

•bi« «liM cornotlng Alstidios. 

tilK« iforkinf In •dlUnf f covps 

and OQslnv up with pnrsonni 

•xMrlMPM In pnrn^rnpim. 

Lite Mtiiodn nana to vrito bnttn 

parofriflin* 

CisM pnrtioipntioit. 

tikn Ulnnrn rnnainf (2 dlMfrno 

TMchor f ivon a lot of Indivldva 

attantion* 

TMdiar ia nonblaaad. 
TMoiiar ia vary Innovativa. 
tika book Uika (3 dlaa^raal 
tika nota takint on othar 
atadanta (9 think Jaat ilataning 
would ha hattark 
Good i^ea (13 diaafraalt 



1. Pttoa of couraa too faat. 
(3 diaagraa) 

2. Lab naad inprovaMnt (3 dia- 
agraa) • 



3. 2 lab hour a too nany on waaka 
with i or 2 daya holidaya. 

4. 4 hooka too Mny to raad. (• 
dlaa^raa) 

5. Too Mch rapatltion at ba9in«- 
ninf of eouraa. (pra^riting) 
(7 dlaavraa) 

€• Too nany aaai^niMinta ^ivan at 
ona tlm$ nakaa thinga . 
confuaing. (I diaagraa) 
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1. Giva fa«#ar aaai^RMnta. 

2. Too crowdad at tiiiaa. 
Too noiay^. 

80M lab paraonnal hava 
attltuda problaM and 
ara vary rada to atudanta. 

3. Cut lab houra on holiday t^aaka. 

4. Cut hooka aaal^nad to 2. 

9. Shortan tlna apant on pra« 
urltln9) • 

6. Bvan out aaal^nnanta aiora. 
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